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\ HEN we look upon the stream of Chris- 

tian piety as it glides along in its narrow 
channel, till, from the mere rivulet, it becomes 
the majestic river, deepening and widening as 
it sweeps onward to the ocean of Divine ful- 
ness, we naturally indulge the inquiry, whence 
it rose, and how in its progress it attained its 
present expansion? This article is intended to 
gratify such desires in relation to the subject 
of this sketch. 

Pheebe Worrall was the fourth child of the 
late Henry and Dorotha Worrall, of the city of 
New York. Her father was an Englishman by 
birth, and when about fourteen years old joined 
the Wesleyan Society, then under the care of 
J. Wesley. At the age of twenty-one years he 
came to this country, and subsequently married 
Miss Dorotha Wade, a lady of American birth 
and pious parentage. She was a devoted mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, pos- 
sessed a “meek and quiet spirit,” and was dis- 
tinguished in her household by domestic dis- 
cipline. The father of Mrs. Palmer held vari- 
ous Official positions in the Church, and his 
name in New York, where, for many years, he 
lived, is as “ointment poured forth.” 

At an early age Phosbe became the subject 
of deep conviction for sin, and suffered from a 
sensitiveness of conscience, that hardly permit- 
ted her to assert as true the most undoubted 
facts for fear of falsehood. It became a proverb 
in the family, “Phoebe knows nothing, she only 
thinks.” Her filial devotion was such, and so 
true in her was the principle of obedience, that 
the known wish of her parents is said to have 
been as influential upon her conduct as an ex- 
pressed command. She was unable to name 


the hour or the day of her conversion, but re- 
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marks in relation to the change, “Of the fact of 
my adoption and that I have been translated 
from the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom 
of God’s dear Son, I am as confident as I can 
be of my own existence.” In her experience 
at that period, faith, that is to her now so 
simple and easy an exercise, was difficult and 
inexplicable, and she did herself much harm by 
disparaging comparisons which she made of her 
own enjoyments with those of eminent Chris- 
tians. What then marked her character was 
great conscientiousness, profound admiration of 
goodness, a longing after a higher life, and a 
wish to honor Christ that tempted her to envy 
the martyr’s crown. 

On the 27th of September, 1827, she was 
married to Dr. Walter C. Palmer, of New York. 
It was a happy union. They were one in sym- 
pathy, in tastes, in Church fellowship, and in 
Christian profession. With them life presented 
its true responsibilities, and they entered upon 
their domestic career with principles, and plans, 
and practices in harmony with the Divine will. 
From the first efforts of Mrs. Palmer in public 
she has lacked no aid that her husband could 
render. Of this she has had an appreciation, 
and her remarks are, “If, by my varied labors, 
I have been in any humble degree successful in 
serving my generation according to the will of 
God, much, under God, is to be attributed to 
my dear husband, who has ever been in heart 
with me in encouraging me in my work.” No 
one familiar with facts will doubt this state- 
ment. While the Doctor wae pursuing his pro- 
fession he would leave home with his wife on a 
tour, that might continue for weeks, that by 
his presence and prayers he might help her in 
the effort to save souls. When it was determ- 
ined she would visit Europe on that mission 
of mercy, he gave up a large and lucrative 
practice to accompany her; and since their re- 
turn to this country, he has declined reéntering 
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his profession from an apprehension that in re- 
turning to it he might hinder her plans of fu- 
ture usefulness. Meanwhile, from their own 
resources, they have sustained the expense 
that such traveling and labor have involved. 

The happy change that took place in Mrs. 
Palmer's @xperiente, presenting so great a con- 
trast to her early profession of religion, was 
brought about by a careful study of the New 
Testament, in which she saw that holiness to 
God is the high calling of the Christian. 
she sought, found, and professed.. In ‘her work 
entitled, “The Way of Holiness, with Notes by 
the Way,” she thus writes: “The Lord reigns 
unrivaled in my heart: he has my supreme 
affections: for some days past I have expe- 
rienced such a heart-felt want of the assurance 
ef being cleansed from all unrighteousness, to 
know that the motives influencing every 
thought, word, and action, originated from a 
pure fountain, that I last evening resolved I 
could no longer do without it. Between the 
hours of eight and nine—while pleading at the 
throne of grace for a present fulfillment of the 
exceeding great and precious promises; plead- 
ing also the fullness and freeness of the atone- 
ment, its unbounded efficacy, and making an 
entire surrender of body, soul, and spirit; time, 
talents, and influence; and also of the dearest 
ties of nature, my beloved husband and child: 
in a word, my earthly al/—TZ received the as- 
surance that God the Father, through the aton- 
ing Lamb, accepted the sacrifice, and my heart 
was emptied of self, and cleansed of all idols, 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, and I 
realized that I dwelt in God, and felt that he 
had become the portion of my soul, my A®L in 
atu.” Life was new. From her spiritual em- 
inence she saw that existence is fraught with 
an interest and glory that she had never before 
conceived. Her Christian character assumed a 
higher type; doubts were dissipated. Her. ac- 
tivities multiplied in every direction. She wel- 
comed the most difficult duty, and her whole 
being seemed aglow with the ardors of Divine 
love. 

There are stages to be marked in our jour- 
ney toward heaven. Unceiiainty and doubt 
have often, for a season, disturbed the comfort 
and hindered the usefulness of the child of 
God, who, in after life, has become distinguished 
for the strength of his faith and the fullness of 
his joy. But in the language of an elegant 
writer, “However the soul, at its first rising 
from ihe ground, may flutter and mount heav- 
ily, yet when once it is thoroughly on the wing 
it flies along with an easy, and vigorous, and 
continued motion. Though the first dawn of 
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religion upon the souls of men may be as the 
wings of the morning spreading themselves 
upon the mountains, yet it gradually attains 
to a meridian altitude;” for “the path of the 
just is as the shining light that sbineth more 
and more to the perfect day.” 

Thongh Mrs. Palmer is best ;khown! for hér 
advocacy of entire holiness, her life’ has not 
justified the belief that she is a person of 
merely one idea. One idea, indeed, she has 
had. It has long been an idea of power; she 
has never lost sight of it. It has taken hold 
of her heart. It has kept up a constant fire in 
her zeal and cheerfulness in her spirit. It has 
raised her above the fear of a cross or the dread 
of any sacrifice. It has directed her labors and 
rendered them prompt, untiring, and successful. 
She has one idea, and so has God's great moral 
code one law. It is the royal one, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with allthy strength.” But this law included all 
others. It is the scepter of authority that ex- 
erts its sway over all the domain of thought 
and feeling, and around the widest circles of 
our intercourse and influence. There is but one 
sun in the solar system, and it floods the day 
with its splendors; but who will deny that it 
lends its reflected beams to diminish the dark- 
ness of night? So does the light of holiness, 
that shines in the experience of the child of 
God, reflect its brightness on those “who sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.” 

Mrs. Palmer Aas one idea—it is supreme love 
to Christ, and this may well subordinate to 
itself every faculty, function, and force of in- 
tellectual and moral life. The mind, under the 
influence of a powerful truth—a deep convic- 
tion of duty, will, to a large extent, surrender 
itself to it. She does show great assiduity in 
inculeating the doctrine and in impressing the 
necessity of entire sanctification; but it may 
be said that few who decline such forms of 
labor as engage most of her time, have at- 
tempted or accomplished so much as she has in 
the more private but equally necessary depart- 
ments of human, benevolent, and Christian 
effort. She was one of the founders of “The 
Five Points Mission,” and labored for its es- 
tablishment amid muitiplied and painful em- 
barrassments. She was among the first to cre- 
ate a mission in destitute portions of her native 
city. When, to establish a mission in China, it 
was necessary that a few individuals pledge 
themselves each for a thousand dollars, the 
Doctor and his wife took that sum, which they 
paid in annual installments. For years before 
she traveled so extensively, she was one of the 
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constant representatives of Methodism in the 
eleemosynary institutions in and around New 
York. She has had the happiness of seeing 
these organizations command great influence in 
society and bestow unspeakable good upon 
those that they were designed to benefit. “The 
Five Points Mission” has attained a character 
that renders it a glory to the Church that 
planted it. An infant society that grew out 
of her exertions in the neglected population of 
the city, she las seen take its place among the 
leading charges of New York. Her liberality 
offered the first hundred dollars to secure the 
ground where now stands one of the best 
churches in the Conference. 

In the chamber of sickness, in the home of 
poverty, and as well amid humbling scenes of 
human depravity, she has exerted the power of 
a woman’s tenderness and the benign influence 
of Christian piety. Thus has she made many a 
sad heart cheerful, and caused the depressed 
and degraded to rise to personal respect and 
social honor. Religion ever walks hand in hand 
with good order and carefulness. 

What has been her conduct in domestic life 
may be judged from her own pen. She thus 


presents it: “From the time I first gave myself | 


wholly away to God, I resolved all the minutiz 
of life and experience should be regulated by 
the Word of God. I felt the honor of God was 
as truly connected with judicious household 
arrangements as in closet duties;” that if “she 
would serve the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness,’ she “‘must not be indifferent to the va- 


rious traits whose combination constitutes the | 
symmetrical character in the Christian female.” | 


Her words are, “By the effective, pure, and 
lovely order pervading all the works of God, | 
felt 1 was being taught an ever-speaking les- 


son; 
quette my natural temperament had inclined 


me to extreme carefuiness;” but adds, “I now | 
found a way by which much that had formerly | 


augmented care might easily be dispensed with 
without infringement either on my happiness 
or the happiness of others. 
solving that I would not bestow my attentions 
on any project that would not bear in the sight 
of God, men, and angels the legible inscription, 
‘Holiness to the Lord.’ The Author of our 
being, who inspired the Bible for our instruc- 
tion in Divine things, and gave his Son for our 
redemption from sin, ignores not the claims of 
irrational creation, and is not unmindful of ma- 
terial attractions, He takes care of the sparrow 


upon the ‘house-top’ and clothes the lily in | 
its beauty.” 1f Mrs. Palmer loves holiness more | 


it does not follow that she loves other interests 


and says, “In regard to household eti- | 


This was by re- | 


less. Subordination must be somewhere; she 
makes it in the inferior good. 

The attention Mrs. Palmer has commanded 
in public labors justifies some notice of her 
powers in speaking. In addressing an audience 
her position is erect. In spirit, subject, and 
manner she indicates no confusion. Her intel- 
lect and action reveal discipline and self-con- 
trol. She has enough gesture for either vivac- 
ity or effect, and it is easy and appropriate. 
She never appears to be in a hurry, though not 
tedious in any of her exercises, and feels that 
if eternity compensates the time consumed the 
outlay is not unwise. Her articulation is dis- 
tinct and deliberate, and her voice, that is clear, 
has sufficient compass for the largest churches 
in which she officiates. She is calm and free 
from vociferation, and is rarely vehement. Her 
style is clear, concise, and colloquial. In the 
structure of her sentences there is nothing elab- 
orate or involved. Her aim seems not to give 
roundness to her periods, but point and power 
| to her expressions. In her communications 
| there is more of logic than rhetoric. She does 
| not, however, attempt any severe or protracted 
| reasoning, but lays down her premises and 
reaches her conclusions in a way that is simple, 
| direct, and vigorous. Her forms of speech are 
| often axiomatic. With her “holiness is power.” 
| Her discourses are replete with Scriptural il- 
| lustration, and her design is transparent. 

Her spirit is intensely earnest, and in the 
strongest utterances, in the periods of her pro- 
foundest emotion, when compassion for the sin- 
ner and concern for the professor move her soul, 
her entire nature sways under the pressure. 
Her words, action, countenance disclose the 
struggle that is within. Her eye, not naturally 
large, almost closes. Her hands clasp in per- 
haps an ejaculation, in which she “darts a 
prayer to heaven.” That is the prayer of faith. 
Then there is a holy boldness, a subduing 
power, a divine afflatus. “Face answers to 
face in water, so the heart of man.” The peo- 
ple respond to the voice that God adopts, crit- 
icism is disarmed, prejudice yields. The wind 
of the Holy Spirit that “bloweth where it list- 
eth” makes us conscious of its presence. Then 
is the “baptism of fire.” 

It is not the custom of Mrs. Palmer to name 
a text, but when the meeting is under her 
direction, she desires her husband to open the 
services with reading the Scriptures, from 
which, after a few easy and pertinent remarks 
by the Doctor, she derives her tiieme. She may 
occupy twenty minutes or even an hour, Cir- 
cumstances inftuence the matter and the length 
Her prayers, exhortations, 





| of her discourse. 
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experiences, and addresses al] have the impress 
of her own individuality. Her character as a 
religious teacher is fixed, and her services are 
uniform. 


She does not profess to teach any thing new | 


in theology. Mr. Wesley is her standard of 
doctrine. She does believe that after we are 
“born again” there remains in us pollution 
that must be washed away, as “ without holi- 
ness no one shall see the Lord;” that at any 
time after our conversion, if sensible of our 
want and willing to accept the terms and ready 
to exercise the faith, we may be “entirely sanc- 
tified.” She does not deny that this work may 
be gradual, but believes that there is as truly 
a moment when we are purified, as there is 
when we are pardoned, and that the evidence 
may be as clear in the one case as in the other. 
Having obtained this grace, she teaches that 
for the honor of God, the encouragement of 
believers, and for the establishment of our own 
faith we ought to profess it. While she urges 
this upon others as a duty, she asserts her own 
experience of this great blessing. 

It is upon the truth of inspiration that she 
takes her stand in her attempt to “spread 
Scriptural holiness.” Her resources are in the 
Bible. It is the panoply with which she is 
constantly clothed. It is the sword of the 
Spirit that never loses its edge. She declares 
God has “magnified his word above all his 
name.” She accepts every doctrine, and main- 
tains the truth of every promise. She declares 
that not to appropriate any blessing that the 
Father of mercies offers us, is practically to 
disbelieve his Word. She seeks to impress her 
own conviction, that every promise of God to 
the Christian has the full weight of an eternal 
verity; that to doubt any one, or any part of 
any one of them, is an offense against “the 
Author and finisher of our faith.” She asserts 
in hearing the Scriptures we do as certainly 
hear God as if his voice addressed us from the 
clouds. Nay, that if an angel were, while she 
is speaking, to come from heaven with the same 
message that the Bible gives us, we should not 
be so sure that it is from the Almighty. She 
assumes, from the unchangeableness and verac- 
ity of Jehovah, that nothing but unbelief or 
unwillingness to consecrate all to the Savior 
can keep us from the experience of any bless- 
ing that he has offered us. These great truths 
she evolves, illustrates, presses home upon the 
conscience, and then quotes the promises that 
are “yea and amen in Christ Jesus.” This she 
does in language that is close and compact. 
The thought pursues the hearer—takes hold of 
the soul—the grasp can not be broken. The 





mind is unable to divest itself of the influence 
of the argument, and the believer trembles to 
find he is still in unbelief. Mrs. Palmer shows 
that faith is not presumption, but that it is 
the Aight of presumption to question God or 
deny the power of a confidence that his word 
and Spirit are given to inspire and sustain. 
The people wake to the sin that lies at the 
bottom of so many other sins—the sin of un- 
belief; “‘they have made God a liar.” The fact 
confronts and confounds them. They see they 
must either question the thing taught, yield to 
the argument, or be indifferent to the claim. 
The inquirer is shocked at the enormity of the 
offense, and under the concentrated rays of 
truth the experience is burnt into the heart by 
the Spirit of God, and forth comes the definite 
and unqualified testimony, “The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanses me from all sin.” Vinet re- 
marks, “If a man is to find life, he must find 
it elsewhere than in a deceitful and sterile view 
of himself. A dook, a simple look—I mean not 
an argument, a study, a toil—a simple look 
converts.” A look sanctifies. A look at the 
brazen serpent healed; a look at the Antitype 
has equal efficacy. But this is rather a gaze 
than a glance. It is fixed—riveted. The whole 
soul concenters in the eye of faith. The sight 
of God that is assimilating, is direct and full. 
As cleaves the ivy to the majestic oak, and in 
its tenacity finds its strength; as turns the 
flower to the rising sun, and by its turning ab- 
sorbs his beams; as quivers the needle under 
the attraction of the magnet, and in its potnt- 
ing tells the magnetic force, so does the trem- 
bling spirit, intent on holiness, as it turns away 
from every other help and hope, experience its 
highest joys by simply “looking unto Jesus.” 

There is often in the seeking soul an unde- 
tected reliance upon tears, and groans, and 
struggles. Saul of Tarsus, it is true, was three 
days in finding mercy, but we apprehend the 
time consumed in laboring for salvation is not 
a necessity of the economy of grace, but rather 
results from our own condition. “ Faith,” says 
R. Watson, “is from its very nature a pleasant 
exercise.” Mrs. Palmer quotes with frequency 
and force the words of Mr. Fletcher, “Naked 
faith in a naked promise.” This is a great 
power in the teachings of the subject of this 
sketch. 

The public labors of Mrs. Palmer have been 
attended with wonderful success. In single 
charges, where her services and those of her 
husband have extended over three or four 
weeks, three or four hundred souls have pro- 
fessed pardon, and an equal number have as- 
serted their experience of purity of heart. In 
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England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, as their 
forthcoming volumes will show, about twenty 
thousand persons declared, through their in- 
strumentality, the remission of their sins, and 
ten thousand made a profession of the blessing 
of perfect love. This work was not confined to 
any class of society or denomination of Chris- 
tians. Ministers and members alike testified 
their experience of the deep things of God. 

Like all laborers in the vineyard of the Lord 
they know their success is not always equal. 
It is never up to their wishes. It is constantly 
below the world’s want; Nor is their zeal 
ever greater or their faith more active than 
when they are in the midst of a powerful revi- 
val. Their victories do not enervate, but in- 
spire. 

For nearly thirty years they have held at 
their house, on Tuesday afternoon, a meeting 
for the “promotion of holiness.” Of this, in 
his latter days, Dr. Bangs was a constant at- 
tendant. How much the hearts of Mrs. Palmer 
and her husband were concerned for the inter- 
est of this service, might be judged by their 
effort when change of residence was deemed 
necessary to secure a new home in a locality 
that would be favorable to the meeting, and 
when, having found the place and prepared it 
for the purpose, they formally dedicated their 
dwelling to this object. As the modern navi- 
gator, when he finds himself in a new country, 
unvisited and unknown, unfurls the banner of 
the prince or power that sent him forth and 
takes possession in the name and for the serv- 
ice of him under whom he made the voyage, 
so did these servants of Christ enter upon their 
new possessions with humble acknowledgments 
of Divine guidance and claim. “ Holiness to 
the Lord,” which is the motto of their lives, is 
in legible characters upon the walls of their 
habitation. The offering was accepted. The 
meeting long held in Rivington-street, and for 
the last six months conducted at her residence 
No. 23 St. Mark's Place, was never a greater 
power than to-day. It is one of the greatest 
spiritual centers in any land. It is attended 
by professors of religion without regard to sex 
or denomination. A better intercommunion 
of Christ:ans we may not hope to see in this 
world. Probably in no church will there be 
found, from week to week, so many earnest 
believers drawn together from different evan- 
gelical bodies. We doubt whether under any 
pulpit of our country there sit as many minis- 
ters for the single purpose of spiritual help. 
For successive weeks we have seen there from 
twenty to thirty preachers of the Gospel. 
Among these are found Baptists, Congrega- 





tionalists, Dutch Reformed, German Reformed, 
Presbyterians, Protestant Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, and they mingle in the assembly, engage 
in the exercises, and assert their profit by the 
means. The privilege to speak extends to all, 
and is as promptly embraced by some that are 
not of our Church as by any that are in it. 

One of the most eloquent testimonies we 
ever heard was that given by a Protestant 
Episcopal lady. One of the most thrilling ac- 
counts of the attainment of holiness was from 
a Congregational pastor. One of the most con- 
vincing experiences of the power of “perfect 
love” to sustain us in the most fiery trials that 
are to try us, was from the minister of a Church 
that does not accept the doctrine, 

In this meeting are persons from all parts of 
the United States and the British Possessions; 
and from England, Ireland, Scotland. Of these 
many have read the books, or through her la- 
bors become familiar with the name of Mrs. 
Palmer. Pwofessor Upham, generally present 
when in the city, is said to have been brought 
into the enjoyment of holiness through her in- 
strumentality. Mrs. Palmer, when there, uni- 
formly speaks, though she consumes no more 
time than would be allowed to another. It is 
not an unfrequent thing for a half dozen, and 
sometimes double that number, to profess to 


| find the blessing for which they sought the 


place. Strangers in the city will declare the 
mercy they have found of God, and the edifi- 
cation they have secured at the meeting, or 
returning to their lodgings continue to seek the 
Divine fullness. One case may illustrate many. 
It was a lady cf Richmond, Virginia. She was 
stopping at the “Sc. Nicholas.” While in at- 
tendance upon the meeting she was deeply ex- 
ercised for purity of heart. Burdened with 
desire she went back to the hotel at the close 
of the services. There she struggled in prayer. 
Her desire was granted her. The St. Nicholas 
became the “gate of heaven.” The next week 
she gladdened the meeting with her narrative 
of mercy. 

Mrs. Palmer is well and widely known as an 
authoress. Her earliest efforts with the pen 
were in poetry. She wrote many pieces in the 
“Christian Advocate and Journal” and other 
periodicals, over the signature of “Shepherdess.” 
She also prepared pieces to be sung at the anni- 
versaries of the Sabbath schools and Missionary 
Society, and those ‘of benevolent institutions, 
We have recently heard verses from her pen 
that we deemed worthy a place in the sacred 
songs of the temple. Of poetry she has written 
enough to make quite a volume. About the 
time she began to indulge this taste, she pub- 
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lished in our religious papers a number of ar- 
ticles in prose, When she obtained the expe- 
rience of holinesa she began to write upon the 
subject. It resulted in the production of “The 
Way of Holiness, with Notes by the Way.” 
She did not give her name as the authoress, 
nor was it her design to be known. It was her 
wish simply to serve ihe cause. When, how- 
ever, circumstances presented it in the light of 
a cross, and it became a question whether she 
would take it up and bear it, with the question 
came the answer: 


“ For this let men revile my name; 
No cross I shun, I fear no shame; 
All hail reproach, and welcome pain; 
Only thy terrors, Lord, restrain.” 


“God forbid that I should glory save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me and I unto the 
world.” Her name appeared in the succeeding 
edition. . 

The next book that she published was “ Faith 
and its Effects;” then “Entire Devotion;” then 
“Incidental Illustrations of the Economy of 
Salvation.” Afterward “A Useful Disciple,” 
“The Promise of the Father,” and “Sweet 
Mary.” She now has in the press “Four 
Years in the Old World.” 

A single one of these volumes has reached 
about one hundred thousand copies. They have 
all had a large sale. All her works have been 
republished in England. “The Way of Holi- 
ness, with Notes by the Way” and “ Faith and 
its Effects,” are published in France, and “The 
Way of Holiness” has been printed in Germany. 

Mrs. Palmer may be called an extemporane- 
ous writer. Her first thoughts and expressions 
of them go to the paper and thence to the 
press. She composes rapidly, and writes with 
great naturalness. She abounds in illustration, 
and employs apposite narrative to fine effect. 
In writing as in speaking she always has a case 
that furnishes a clew to some difficulty. The 
facts that she gives will often help a devout 
inquirer more than a labored argument. This 
she well understands. 

The largest book that she has yet given to 
the world is “The Promise of the Father.” 
This is, as it is intended to be, more argument- 
ative, and shows, as is necessary for the pur- 
pose, greater research. All her works are per- 
vaded with a spirit of deep devotion, and the 
mind that seeks in them the profit of the heart 
will be likely to secure that end. 

Mrs. Palmer is one of the most assiduous 
laborers, It is a law of her nature to work. 
It is her view of duty to “work while it is 





called to-day.” In season and out of season she 
is ready with exhortstion, admonition, instruc- 
tion. She writes an untold number of letters 
to individuals asking her aid in the work of 
God. She is “never unemployed; never tri- 
flingly employed.” While in Europe, amid the 
multitude and magnitude of her public engage- 
ments, she still found time to send articles to 
the press, and by her letters was constantly 
rousing the energy and inspiring the confidence 
and joy of the children of God on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Her last work, so soon to be in many hands, 
will tell the story of her labors and achieve- 
ments while abroad. 

She is now of an age to be in her mental prime, 
and we trust her life will be spared for many 
years; but under the pressure of heart and 
mind the body has more than once given notice 
of its frailty as a tabernacle, and the soul has 
devoutly responded to the premonitions. But 
she is persistent in serving her generation, and 
is confident that if the earthly house of her 
tabernacle be dissolved, she has a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. She labors that whether present 
or absent she may be accepted of Him. How 
does her life constrain us to magnify the grace 
of God! What dissimilarity is witnessed be- 
tween her earlier and later Christian experi- 
ence! The “bruised reed” was not broken. 
The emblem the mind would now select is not 
the “reed” so easily crushed, but the palm- 
tree that denotes fruitfulness and victory, and 
“which the more it is oppressed the more it 
flourisheth;” for ‘those that be planted in the 
house of the Lord shall flourish in the courts 
of our God.” 

The rill becomes the river and moves with 
greater majesty, as it nears that ocean of in- 
finite blessedness, where it is swallowed up in 
the “fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” 


——>- —— 
WORDS. 





Just as in some fossil, curious and beautiful 
shapes of vegetable or animal life, the graceful 
fern, or the finely-vertebrated lizard, such as 
now, it may be, have been extinct for thousands 
of years, are permanently bound up with the 
stone, and rescued from that perishing which 
would have otherwise been theirs—so in words 
are beautiful thoughts and images, the imagin- 
ation and feeling of past ages, of men whose 
very name have perished, these, which wou!d 
so easily have perished too, preserved and made 
safe forever.— Zrench. 
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AN HOUR WITH HORACE. 





BY C. M. UNDERHILL, A. M. 





if LOOK with no little complacency at a shelf 
in my library which bends under the pre- 
cious load of a few volumes of the ancient 
classics. In arranging these I have placed our 
poet in friendly vicinity to Virgil. For the 
juxtaposition of these fellow-favorites of Au- 
gustus, I have ample permission from Horace 
in that fervent petition to the ship which was 
about to carry his friend to Athens: “Serves 
anime dimidium mec.” I have also gratified 
the poet, so far as my humble roof will allow, 
in the self-promised luxury of striking the 
stars with his lofty head. As I open this 
favorite author for an hour’s immethodical 
reading my mind easily and pleasantly goes 
back to those preparatory months at school 
when my ignorant credulity seldom suffered a 
doubt whether those mythical creations of the 
poet’s brain were not real beings, who had a 
“local habitation,” and with whom the little 
Roman feasted and flirted to the envy of the 
less admired youth. The feelings with which 
I remember to have read the Odes I would 
hardly be willing to exchange for the more 
scholarly reflections enjoyed in reading the 
same at a more recent date. My master, who 
rolled out well-measured iambics with the ore 
rotundo of a Roman patrician, found his pupil 
quite undemonstrative of poetic feeling, and 
possessed of a taste less promising of results 
in the discrimination of lyric excellencies than 
of Hymettian honey and Falernian wine. 
Should this article come under his perusal he 
will be reminded of not very ingenious specu- 
lations upon the probability of our finding 
among the classic curiosities of Pompeii a 
Sabine jar of old Falernian, also upon the prob- 
able age to which it might be kept unhurt. 
The birthplace of Horace was near the 
border of Lucania, where the inhabitants, 
with their Apulian neighbors, were of that 
hardy and muscular stamp for which border 
populations are, historically, distinguished, The 
poet, however, seems to have been constituted 
to endure heat better than cold; so it is quite 
likely he often spent the Winter months at 
Baiw, where he found a delightful respite from 
his literary labors in breathing the soft air 
and strolling through the gardens of that sea- 
shore retreat. A line in one of his satires— 


“Nullus in orbe sinus Baiis prelueet "— 


shows his fondness for that nestling-place of 
overworked minds and pleasure-seekers. The 





home of the future lyrist, removed as it was 
nearly two hundred miles from the metropolis, 
was seldom visited by city folk, except it may 
have been by speculators in wool, who proba- 
bly sought the Apulian country for that com- 
modity—the almost exclusive material allowed 
in a genuine Roman wardrobe. The prayer of 
Agar— Give me neither poverty nor riches "— 
which De Quincey says had been realized fer 
himself, was also realized for Horace. Though 
his father, by the narrowness of his income, 
was amply defended from a violation of the 
curse which changed the pure, native health- 
glow of paradisiacal humanity into sin-born 
sweat-drops, as a condition of eating bread, 
the poet neither apologized for his low origin 
nor claimed superior merit for his success by 
comparing the moderate means afforded him for 
gratifying his early taste for literature with the 
abundant facilities enjoyed by the sons of 
the rich. On the other hand, he declares, with 
admirable pride, that were it given to men to 
live over a portion of their lives and to exer- 
cise the undelegated prerogative of choosing 
who their parents should be, no senatorial 
stripling would have an opportunity to illus- 
trgte his aptitude to rule by overriding and 
nibbling at him, nor would need to fear a 
smaller share of parental affection on account 
of a new claimant in the person of a freed- 
man’s son. His satirical thrusts at that in- 
sanity which reckons high birth a necessary 
antecedent of nobility, and his easily-inferred 
contempt of the believers in such a notion, are 
proofs of his broad common-sense. Could he 
have introduced himself to Maecenas as a gen- 
tleman of pronepotial honor—avis protavisque 
potens—a power which had formerly procured 
Turnus a studious promoter of his interests in 
the person of the Latian queen, that Tuscan- 
born prime minister would have found the 
question of receiving him at court partially 
answered, and those months, which had almost 
rounded to a full year—months, we may sup- 
pose, of painful uneasiness—would have been 
spared his sensitive nature, 

We are pleasantly surprised at the apparent 
pride with which he refers in his peroration— 
certainly not a monument of literary modesty— 
to the fact that he shall be spoken of by the 
unlettered peasantry where the “ far-sounding 
Aufidus” rolls its course. The better-born 
author of the Metamorphoses, in a similar 
style of reflection, but far inferior in force, 
comforts himself with no such humble thought, 
that he shall be praised by the gentry of his 
native Salmo, but with imagination equal to 
almost any flight, he anticipates the day when 
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his name, following the bloody track of Roman 
conquest, shall be syllabled by barbarian 
tongues. 


“ Quaque patet domitis Romana potentia terris.” 


No ancient author seems to have been so 
universally read and admired by moderns as 
Horace. Erasmus, it is said, knew him by 
heart. Every scholar who has read the Spec- 
tator knows that Addison, “the parson in the 
tye-wig,” is indebted to him for more of his 
texts than to any other Latin writer from 
Lucretius to Prudentius. Prior, with a natural 
resemblance of geniality and talent, became so 
hke his southern model, that had an accident 
of birth allowed him to behold the light of day 
on the banks of the Tiber one might have 
almost believed that the blood of the Horatian 
family, having spurned to course the veins of 
obscure men, had at length found in Prior a 
descendant whose gentle disposition and ex- 
nberant humor were worthy its service; as a 
stream of water, choked in its course, finds at 
times a benevolent breadth in which to sport 
under the long-forbidden sun. Is it true, too, 
that the son of a Roman /ibertinus and a tax- 
gatherer has in no distant past furnished 
thought for such a noble assembly of the wise 
as are supposed, to constitute the British Par- 
liament? The peers of that honored body— 
ituri in concionem—passed a few hours in re- 
viewing Horace that they might occasionally 
interject an esthetical or moral proposition— 
an unintended favor which an American, unused 
to their humdrum declamation, would accept 
without the jaunty accusation of Domitia in 
the “ Roman Actor:” 


“T like it not, 't is filched 
From Horace.” 


The sprightly classic thus rendered an import- 
ant service by supplying those titled pedants 
with thunder on the easy condition of a mod- 
erately-retentive memory. Certainly the phleg- 
matic Englishman, if any person in the world, 
is justifiable in all such efforts to unburden his 
oratory of its natural heaviness, for his utter- 
ances, to quote Hawthorne, are in some such 
disorganized mass, as if they had been thrown 
up rather than spoken. This fondness of quot- 
ing the poet, which we have noticed, is due to 
his singular felicity of saying things, in which, 
to use the penny-a-liner’s phrase, he has sel- 
dom been equaled and never excelled. What 
language could so nearly satisfy our unspeaka- 
ble gratitude to a distinguished benefactor as 
the line addressed to Macenas: “ O, et. prasid- 
tum et dulce decus meum?” Every one who is 





familiar with the Odes must feel the impotency 
of his own language to declare the defiant 
daring of the man who first rode upon the sea, 
The picture of homely comfort, for which I am 
indebted to his mention of the family salt-cellar, 
remains a quiet dissuasive from the anxious 
pursuit of wealth. When I would be impa- 
tient of my lot and wish for my neighbor's 
thousands, vivitur parvo bene, like words of 
magic, summons a good spirit to drive away 
the greedy thought. 

As every person who contributed to any 
very considerable extent to the forming of the 
poet’s character must be an object of interest 
to his admirers, we have to regret that so little 
is known of Orbilius, one of his early instruct- 
ors. Thomas Fuller informs us of the follow- 
ing particulars concerning this master of the 
rod. He was a native of Beneventum, whence, 
having received a good education, served as a 
soldier in Macedonia, taught for some time in 
his native place, till, in the Consulship of 
Cicero, B. C. 63, he removed to Rome and 
opened a school, which was attended by Horace, 
who seems to have carried away with him a 
stinging remembrance of his flogging propens- 
ities, and for which he has made him infamous 
to all time. Suetonius, in language not de- 
scriptive of the schoolmaster’s amiability, says 
that he had a cruel disposition, which he mani- 
fested not only toward the Antisophists, but 
also his own pupils. The Westminster school, 
however, in an age which we suppose to have 
been more favorable to the exercise of patience 
and other conciliatory virtues so essential to in- 
door harmony, has had its tyrants, whose mem- 
ory somewhat mitigates the odium which is 
attached to the name of Orbilius. Mackenzie, 
in his Memoir of Maginn, assures us that Dr. 
Busby, of birching memory, did not “spare the 
rod” during the fifty-five years of his suprem- 
acy in that school. The name of Nicholas 
Udal, also, has an unenviable immortality in 
these doleful lines of Thomas Tusser, a pupil 
of that severe disciplinarian of the sixteenth 
century, himself successively a musician, school- 
master, servant, husbandman, grazier, and poet, 
as it seems from the following: 


“From Paul's I went, to Eton sent, 

To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 

Where fifty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had. 

For fault but small, or none at all, 

It came to pass thus beat I was; ; 

See, Udal, see the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad.” 


Before we dismiss Orbilius, who, according to 
the above, was no conservative in the use of 
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the ferule and lash, and must have been a 
dread tribunal to the unfortunate youth who 
referred to him their disagreements, let us re- 
member as an extenuatory fact, that he taught 
the sons of knights and senators during a time 
when the government was passing through 
those tragic events which culminated in the 
downfall of the Republic. It was hardly to be 
expected that boys, whose fathers and elder 
brothers were vigorously codperating with 
Pompey to defend the city from Cesar’s incom- 
parable legions, would be studious and patient 
in a school-room on an obscure lane away from 
the public shops and other centers of informa- 
tion and discussion. Some who, with the 
writer, have chosen Orbilius’s profession, may 
be able, from recent observation of juvenile im- 
patience in times of similar political excite- 
ment, to reconcile his severity with a very fair 
development, to speak phrenologically, of amia- 
bility. As he lived to be nearly a hundred 
years old, we presume that the hand which in 
his prime was raised to punish at such frequent 
and, it is hoped, salutary intervals, found in 
his declining years less violent employment, 
and that his protracted dotage was blessed with 
pleasanter reflections than could have been 
suggested by the remembrance of his pedagogic 
life. 

Benvenuto Celini, having entered his allotted 
decimal on the shady side of three score, de- 
clared, doubtless to apologize for a similar lit- 
erary undertaking, that it was the duty of 
every sexagenarian who had distinguished him- 
self in public life to write his autobiography— 
a task seldom turned to with pleasure, as the 
failures of Scott, Southey, Moore, and our own 
Irving attest. Horace, wisely as it proved, did 
not trust cruel Atropos—sister of the knife— 
for so liberal an allowance of the thread of life; 
we are partly compensated, however, for the 
absence of this postscript by the minuteness 
of personal detail, which gives to some of his 
epistles an autobiographical character, and re- 
minds one of the description which the younger 
D'Israeli gives of his father. Neither has come 
far short of satisfying the curiosity of such as 
may be inquisitive. 

“Quali 
Sit facie, sura, quali pede, dente, capillo.” 

I had not intended in this very sketchy 
article, nor do I yet intend, either to question 
or confirm the claims of Horace to be called a 
poet. He was certainly an imitator. In say- 
ing this it is difficult to withhold a caution 
from such as estimate men summarily. A ver- 
bal economist, who abbreviates his judgment 
of men and things into an oppositional ex- 





pression, should remember that to convey his 
meaning often requires greater liberality of 
words. Horace used the Grecian meters, and 
was indebted to the academy for his philosophy. 
The spirit also of his odes often reminds one 
of the Lesbian poets. His free abandonment 
to social pleasures and occasional outgushings 
of epicurean sentiment addressed to Bacchus are 
like Anacreon and Alceus, while the freedom 
with which he addresses Lydia, Chloe, and 
other love-lorn beauties makes it probable that 
he had lingered upon the wanton strains of 
Sappho. But this imitation consisted chiefly 
in form of expression, not in thought: 


“Numeros animosque secutus 
Archilochi, non res;” 


and that there should have been such imitation 
of the Greek poets by the Roman was to be 
expected from the high cultural reputation of 
the former and the familiarity with their lan- 
guage. After the subjection of Southern Italy 
native Greek teachers were to be had easily, 
and were often employed in noble families, 
where the children were taught that language, 
Quintilian complains, before their own. Though 
Horace imitates, no scholar reads him who 
does not confess to a charm of originality, and 
feel as little like accusing him of imitating as 
Boileau, Shakspeare, or Dryden, because they 
were sometimes guided by the plots of Plautus 
in composing their plays. Mercury seems to 
have breathed an ethereal fragrance upon the 
pages of his protegé, which keeps and will for- 
ever keep them unaffected by “the flight of 
seasons.” What Boileau wrote for his own 
epitaph may be said of Horace—he was original 
even in imitation. : 

The Roman mind was naturally not poetical. 
With an occasional exception it lacked that 
refined poetic sense which vitalizes a dead 
world and gives a spiritual meaning to earthly 
nothings. The love of nature did not fill it 
with those vague, supernal longings not to be 
accounted for by earthly logic, which brighfen 
the life of the true poet with moments of soul- 
freedom, unenvied because unknown by the 
world at large. The Roman knew how to 
describe nature; but description necessitates a 
certain degree of remoteness, and forbids that 
intimate communion which impelled the Greek 
poet to a fervent utterance of her beauties and 
made him a sincere worshiper of her various 
forms. If, then, the Romans, with their utili- 


| tarian tastes, could make up for a natural 


deficiency by imitating their trans-Ionian neigh- 
bors, let it be accounted, not derogately, to the 
receptivity of the Italian mind. 
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“OAN HE NOT OARE FOR HIS OWN?" . 





BY M. JANE SHADDUCK. 





HE evening was stormy, and dark, and cold. 

Nature wept, but it was a strange, shiver- 
ing sympathy, which froze her tears to ice 
as they fell on the blasted and dying vegeta- 
tion. And they fell, too, on the faded gar- 
ments of a woman hurrying toward her home. 
She seemed not to heed the storm; her poor 
shawl was blown back, but she made no at- 
tempt to wrap it again about her, she only 
hurried on with the burden in her hand and a 
heavier one upon her heart. 

One week ago the form of her husband was 
hidden in the earth, from earthly eyes forever, 
and now—yesterday—her bright ‘“two-years- 
old” Harry was gone to the beautiful land; 
yesterday he was taken away and buried. 
Just one of those blossoms he was which grow 
among the thorns in the life-path till we love 
the rare fragrance, then are transplanted, to 
teach us, perhaps, that God is “all in all.” It 
was right, she knew it, and yet if it had been 
different she could have borne it better. 

Charlotte, the oldest girl, and Mary, next 
younger, were both nearly idiotic, and had 
never spoken a word; the vocal organs were 
defective, and’a few signs and unintelligent 
stammers were their only language. They re- 
quired the constant watch and care of their 
mother, and for them life must be hopelessly 
dependent. 

She was thinking of this as she pushed on 
through the storm and darkness, then was 
goaded to new effort by the thought that her 
baby wag supperless till she came; she had left 
it with little John and Ezra, all unaccustomed 
as they were to being thus alone. She had 
walked three miles since the twilight, and was 
now at the door of the humble log-house she 
was to call “home” for a week more. All was 
hushed within; she pushed the door open, and 
seeing me with the baby in my arms, she half 
paused with surprise, then said in a low tone, 
“God bless you, Martha, I little knew that 
Sammy was in such good hands. Is n’t he 
hungry?” 

But before I could answer her eye had caught 
sight of the table where her own supper was 
prepared and waiting. 

“QO, it’s so good to have you come like this! 
How sinful and weak I was to-night! It was 
hard work for me to put away the anxious fears 
which would crowd upon me, bringing agony, 
when I thought of my fatherless little ones.” 

“T can not understand how anxiety for them 





was sin, Mrs. Reynolds; it was only natural 
ander the circumstances.” 

“Ah, my dear Martha, God through the 
redeeming of Jesus has made us his own, his 
children, and has loved us with a love which 
passeth knowledge. We are his, every thing 
that concerneth us is given into the hands of 
God, and can he not care for his.own?” 

“Would you have me think, Mrs. Reynolds, 
that God will provide for my bodily wants 
without any effort on my own part, leaving me 
to sit with folded hands waiting for a special 
manifestation of his providence?” 

“No, O no. So far as our efforts in the 
strength which God giveth can provide what 
we need, so far we should provide, and without 
anxiety should leave the rest with God. As it 
was to-night, what undone was there that I 
could do? We were without food; my near 
neighbors can not longer supply my wants. 
Since the early Spring, you know, William has 
lain here suffering, helpless. Our large family 
have been nearly dependent on their generosity 
for some months. Now, since two months ago 
there has been so much sickness prevailing 
that the harvests are ungathered, and we must 
still have food. There was none but my own 
hands to fetch it. Reason told me it was un- 
safe to leave my baby with the littie boys. 
Lottie and Mary, too, must be watched, for if 
allowed to pass beyond the house alone they 
would n't have knowledge to come back, but 
would wander on listless none knows whither, 
and if kept in the house without my presence 
they might do unheard-of mischief. O, Martha, 
strange questionings of bitterness came to me 
as I stood in the darkness of this afternoon. 
All the gloom and storm of my life surged up 
and pressed upon me till I sank down helpless 
and weak. But God will not break the bruised 
reed. A still voice spoke—‘Are not you and 
yours, all that concerns you, given into the 
hands of God? You are his, and can he not 
care for his own?’ I saw all in the true light, 
then, and was able to leave every thing in his 
hands, knowing that he could and would ‘care 
for his own.’ Surely his mercy endureth for- 
ever. I had little thought to find the children 
cared for like this, or your own dear presence 
here. How early did you come?” 

“Three hours ago nearly, I came alone. 
Not finding you at home, I drove back to 
Jameson’s, and left the horse and buggy. The 
children were quiet. The boys had baby 
Sammy in the cradle, and were both talking to 
him of what ‘ma’ would fetch him. I heard 
their prattle when I was outside the door.” 

“And where were Charlotte and Mary? IJ 
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am so thankful that you brought them some- 
thing to eat, for they had eaten nothing since 
a late breakfast. I got it late, for I knew we 
had nothing’for dinner.” 

“They were all hungry. Lottie was trying 
to eat an ear of raw corn. She had pulled the 
husks off, and Mary was on the floor chewing 
them; but I gave them supper immediately. 
I brought these”—pointing to a full bag and 
basket—“ fearing that you might be in need. 
Poor William was sick so long. How long 
before you must leave the farm?” 

“Next week I must go. Have I told you 
that John’s oldest boy is dead?” 

“I did not even know that he was sick. 
When did he die?” 

“This morning, at half-past eight. If we 
could not discern the joy and glory of the 
‘beysnd’ life would be a blasted and wretched 
thing. In this immediate neighborhood of eight 
families, all within sight of each other, two are 
dead in every house save one; in that one the 
wife and mother is gone, and to half of these 
homes death has come accompanied by desti- 
tution and want. O, it is terrible!” 

“It seems hard, almost wrong; but, dear 
Mrs. Reynolds, we know that to the pure death 
is victory and gain.” 

“How very dear that thought is! As I 
came home to-night I was thinking how very 
different that life shall be from this. There we 
shall never put forth our hands to gather 
flowers and grasp thorns instead; we shall not 
reach for golden ripe fruit and in our hands 
find it like Sodom’s famed apples, ashes within; 
we shall not place the rich, rare wine to our 
lips and find it changed to gall. O, no, Mar- 
tha, there we shall not wreathe the bay for a 
fair brow and find wrapped about it instead a 
blasting, fire-ringed scorpion. All there is joy, 
joy, opening bright and new forever, advancing 
in knowledge, understanding more and more of 
God, comprehending more fully that love which 
passeth knowledge, and adoring him with in- 
creasing gratitude eternally. O, yes, we should 
be willing to spend these days, these years, 
dragging though they seem, in God’s own way, 
in that way which shall best purify us; and I 
do believe—though at times my heart rebels— 
I do believe that the ‘waves and the billows’ 
which are surging over me shall work together 
for good,” 

I was silently weeping. How far beneath 
this poor woman was I; what a dwarf in 
spiritual life! It’s easy enough for any of us 
to talk when the sun shines, but in the dark- 
ness we shrink back, She stood when the 





storm of trial came to her own soul—stood 
firm, with one hand grasping God, and with 
the other discharging her daily duties,” 

“?T will be very hard to part with the chil- 
dren,” said she, breaking the silence; “but 
strength will be given for the day of trial. If 
good places can be found for Johnny and Ezra 
I shall be so thankful.” 

“Mrs. Hill, a lady living a mile west of ns, 
sends you word that she will take Johnny if his 
appearance pleases her. She will come down 
to see you this week sometime.” 

“I never have seen her. Would the dear 
boy be likely to receive good treatment, and 
does God dwell in the house?” 

“They have been there only a short time; 
seem to be well-disposed, moral people, but are 
not professing Christians,” 

“Indeed, I am very sorry. If I could only 
place them both where they would be taught 
concerning God every day, by example and by 
precept, it would be what I greatly desire.” 

“ And what will yourself and the other three 
do, Mrs. Reynolds, suppose Johnny and Ezra 
find good homes?” 

“T shall go to my father with these three 
helpless ones till God shall open some other 
way. 0, for a mother’s heart to realize that 
two daughters are thrown upon the world with 
intellects darkened, shut up, blinded, and they 
incapable of expressing the simplest want in 
words, powerless to help themselves—for a 
mother’s heart to know this is terrible, a hard 
thing to bear. Lottie is the first, whose pure 
baby breath touched my lips when they whis- 
pered in my ear that I was a ‘ mother.’ 

“IT wonder if I loved the child too well? 
All the warm affections of the soul were 
wrapped about her, and I looked forward with 
fond anticipations to the future. God only 
knows how my crushed heart rebelled when 
the truth of her condition forced itself upon 
me. I writhed beneath the blow which struck 
me down, and almost cursed the hand which 
held the rod. 

“But those days are past, and to-night I 
realize and know that God is love. My little 
Sammy must be kept with me for a time. O, 
it does seem as though his sweet ways would 
win his grandfather’s cold, stern heart to love 
again, and on the other hand Charlotte and 
Mary will imbitter him and cause bim to hate 
their being. How long I have prayed that the 
true and holy peace might come to his life; 
but he rejects it. Yet I believe the day shall 
come when he will be saved through the 
cleansing of blood. 

While Mrs. Reynolds had been talking her 
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hands were busy with mending Johnny’s apron, 
and now her work was laid aside, and she 
handed me the Bible with the request that I 
should read our evening’s Scripture lesson. I 
read from the Psalms, and reading, “Thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me,” she exclaimed, 
“Israel's king had learned that the correcting- 
rod as well as the supporting staff are a com- 
fort to us, for how could we be happy if our 
feet were allowed to wander from God into the 
darkness of offense and transgression?” 

In prayer she seemed to hold close com- 
munion with God and enter into the presence- 
chamber of the Most High. Her trust and 
faith seemed perfect, and her humility was only 
equaled by her spiritual strength. She had 
grown to the stature of womanhood in Christ 
Jesus. 

The next day home duties called for my 
return, and I left the lowly, humble abode 
which would shelter a few days longer one of 
the excellent ones of the earth, and was home- 
ward bound. I left Mrs. Reynolds busy re- 
pairing Johnny’s clothes; sadly worn and poor 
they were, and hardly worth the patches she 
was so carefully sewing on. 

I went home thinking of her life. I was 
twelve years old when she married, and re- 
membered something of her girlhood, and had 
also heard her story from my mother’s lips. I 
knew that her early life saw little enough of 
sunshine. Her father had settled in an early 
day on a tract of forest land in Southern 
Michigan. He was a person of some educa- 
tion and talent, and he chafed under the re- 
straint which his limited means and increasing 
family imposed upon him. 

He wished to see the world and roam the 
continents through, adding to his knowledge 
and gathering wisdom. But he discovered not 
God; he saw nothing bright beyond this earth. 
Death would be “a leap in the dark,” and as 
he saw the years of his manly vigor departing, 
and the ways more firmly hedged up by which 
he had hoped to accomplish his darling wish, 
he grew sullen and morose. He would gladly 
have given his children a liberal education, but 
he was far from schools, and no money was his 
which would purchase for them books and 
teachers. And, as though the children were 
blamable for their ignorance of books, his man- 
ner toward them was repellant and his treat- 
ment of them stern and tyrannical. Sometimes 
in his happier moods he taught them himeelf, 
and thus little Harriet learned to read. After 
a time the gold mania took possession of him, 
and, mortgaging a part of his farm to secure 
means, he was off for California. After three 








years’ absence he returned to his family with 
the state of his finances not at all bettered, 
but, of course, with his knowledge of the world 
increased. Harriet’s mother was an invalid, 
and nearly all the care of the family devolved 
upon her elder sisters; and, as might have been 
expected where the care and work of a large 
family devolves upon three or four young girls, 
her early home .was not kept with order or 
system. Breakfast was late, and sometimes no 
dinner at all, but oftener with both dinner and 
supper merged into one. They were not taught 
that duty to God and to their own home de- 
manded that neatness and regularity should 
prevail, and both were sadly neglected some- 
times. Their brothers were harsh and rude in 
their treatment of them, and this awakened 
resentment, and came far from adding to the 
happiness of the family. I know I am giving 
you a sad picture of home life, but a true one 
in this case. I am thankful that it is not 
always so. 

Harriet inherited her father’s love of reading, 
and very often she would steal away to some 
quiet spot, often in the woods, and, engrossed 
with her book, would become entirely oblivious 
to the world about her. In mind she breathed 
an atmosphere of flowers, and trod the rich 
and brilliant sunny Southern land, then walked 
among old ruins of cities that were, and searched 
among the dead for tokens of ages now rolled 
up in shades, and her feet pressed the path 
where weary pilgrims trod toward Mecca, and 
she bowed there with strange worshipers. A 
voice calling, “ Harriet,” would awaken her 
with a start, and only the hard, stern realities 
of her own life would be about her. From 
some religious books and from the Bible she 
received early into her heart the germs of Chris- 
tianity, which by and by grew, and blossomed, 
and bore such rich fruit. 

Her moiher is dead now; her brothers and 
sisters are scattered, gone, all of them, and 
her father is alone; only two or three of the 
children ever go home. Her father will not 
allow it; he says they deserted him, and now 
they shall stay away. Alas! there was some 
reason for it. 

I heard one of his neighbors telling last 
week about his recent sickness, and they say 
that he is grown strangely superstitious, and 
declares that his dead wife comes to him every 
night from out the darkness and talks to him 
of the past, and tells him of the future, and once 
he says she came bringing his coffin with her, 
and telling him his form would soon rest there; 
but his soul was yet unsaved; and in a sudden 
rage he rose to strike her down, and ever after 
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she came with blood staining her face and hair, 
but with loveful words. 

Without God how entirely miserable we are 
when weakness and disease come upon us, and 
how shudderingly we shrink back when the 
hand of Death reaches for us! But he is better 
now, and will, perhaps, return to his old wonted 
ways. 

Harriet married with a hard-working farm- 
er’s apprentice, and they set up housekeeping 
in quite a comfortable way on a small farm 
which they hoped would by and by be all their 
own; but William’s health had failed, and their 
hopes were never realized. And now he was 
gone, and herself and helpless children had no 
home. My heart yearned over them, and I 
could see no brightness in their lives. Then 
her words of trusting faith came back to me— 
“Can He not care for his own?” 

Yesterday—’t was last week I was with 
her an evening—yesterday I saw herself with 
Johnny and Ezra nearing the corners a dozen 
rods below our house. She carried a bundle 
in her hand and led the younger boy. They 
stopped on the corners a minute, then the 
little boys went to the west, and she went on 
alone to her father’s house. O, it was pitiful 
to see her looking back after her babes as they 
trudged along—looking back at them as they 
were passing from her sight. I saw her head 
bowed down and a handkerchief to her face, 
end I knew that the mother’s tears could not 
be restrained, 

A friend met the little boys as they were 
near Mr. Hill’s, and learned from them that, 
for a time at least, they two were to remain 
there, that Lottie, and Mary, and sweet little 
Sammy were left with a neighbor of Mrs. Rey- 
nolds till to-day, when, they said, “ma thinks 
that grandpa would go and get them if he was 
able.” Dear children! who shall predict their 
future, or who shall tell the mother’s struggles 
and trials? God help them! 

A month has passed since I laid down my 
ink-stained pen at the last period, and two 
days ago I saw Mrs. Reynolds at her father’s 
house, Said she, “ Martha, I am nearer the 
beautiful land than when I saw you last— 
nearer to the land of light, and peace, and 
love; nearer to the time when I shall kneel 
with the purified before the throne of God and 
the Lamb; nearer to the time when I shall be 
like him, for I shall see him as he is. 

‘One sweetly-solemn thought comes to me o'er and 
o’er, 

I'm nearer my home to-day than ever I 've been 
before— 





Nearer my Father’s house, where the many mansions 
be; 

Nearer the great white throne; nearer the jasper sea; 

Nearer the bound of life, where we lay our burdens 


down; 
Nearer to leaving the cross, and nearer to wearing the 
crown.” 


Is n’t that such a dear thought, my dear Mar- 
tha? God is caring for his own. Father is 
different from his former self—does not object 
to our Scripture reading and worship, and is 
so patient with Lottie and Mary. It’s true, 
we are not very comfortable here,” she said, as 
I looked round on the rude and scanty furni- 
ture; “not much is there here compared with 
the home you are thinking of; but we manage 
to get along pretty well, and I am so thankful 
for this, : 

“T almost shudder when I think of those 
days and nights after William was dead and I 
watched alone with little Harry. While the 
daylight lasted and I had the care of the other 
children I did n’t think so much, but in the 
night it was terrible. I dwelt on my own sor- 
row till I almost forgot that there was a God. 
I had no light but the uneven one of a wood 
fire, and this, with its waverings, made the 
shadows come and go like burdens and ghosts 
of sorrow. Outside was the wailing of the 
November blast; the storm-wind passed round 
the house and into it with moaning and shrieks, 
and the wail and chill entered into my own 
soul with its withering and despair, and sweet 
little Harry died. 

“ But God came and lifted me up and spoke 
to me, and assured me that ‘he cared for me,’ 
and with the still voice speaking I grew calm. 
My faith lifted up its head, and O, the sweet 
peace that came when I trusted him! I have 
trusted God without wavering since. I know 
it will be well.” 

“TI glory in God for your sake, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds,” I answered. “ Your trust is teaching 
me a lesson. If the blight falls upon my own 
life then I believeeI should be stronger for 
your example; but such faith as yours we 
should all have at all times, always. Have I 
told you that I saw John and Ezra at Mr. 
Hill’s day before yesterday?” 

“No. Indeed, I am so glad you have seen 
them. Do they seem to be happy?” 

“Quite contented. I think they have quite 
a good place. As I become more acquainted 
with the family I am more favorably impressed. 
If they were only religious people. They seem 
kind-hearted and hospitable. The boys have 
some trials, though Each of the little fellows 
has a new suit of warm, thick clothes. They 
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accompanied me nearly all the way when I | solitary chamber, he fell into a sweet slumber, 


went home in the early evening. Sometimes, 
I presume, Mr. Hill is troubled and impatient, 
and, too, the boys are kept very busy; but 
this last discipline will not hurt them. 

“I tried to give them some simple rules for 
their conduct. ‘ Yes,’ they said, ‘ma told us 
so. We will try to be respectful and obedient.’ 
So, you see, your counsels are treasured up and 
acted upon. They need to see you as often as 
they can. They have the promise of coming 
to ‘grandpa’s,’ they told me, next Saturday 
night and stay Sabbath, if they were good boys 
and get their work done.” 

At evening I left her, and her sweet “God 
bless you, dear,” makes melody in my soul now 
while I write. I am willing, as she is, to leave 
their future in the hands of God, and if you 
find yourself wondering what became of them 
all, let that sentence which so often came to 
my heart come to yours also—‘Can he not 
eare for his own?’—and be assured he will 
do it. 


—_—_.g-———— 


DANTE’S LOVE FOR BEATRICE. 





T was in the ninth year of his age that 
Dante first met Beatrice, who, according to 

the popular idea, inspired him with that trans- 
cendent love, the story of which he himself re- 
lates in the Vita Nuova, and which he has 
immortalized in the Divina Commedia. Con- 
cerning the nature of this love there have been 
various opinions among commentators. While 
some have regarded it as the romantic devotion 
of an impassioned lover to an actual woman, 
by others Beatrice is considered as a purely- 
symbolic character. 

The Vita Nuova, composed from 1293 to 1300, 
contains thirty-one poems of different dates, 
accompanied by prose notes and interpretations, 
which connect them together, and explain their 
occasions and apparent meaning. 

It is essentially mystic in its character, and 
leaves the reader in doubt as to the nature of 
the love, whether real or symbolical, which it 
portrays. Dante here describes his first meet- 
ing with Beatrice, when love became the mas- 
ter of his soul; the devotion with which he 
followed her while a boy; and how, after nine 
years, this most gentle lady appeared before 
him, clothed in pure white—and, passing along 
the street, she turned her eyes toward the place 
where he stood very timidly, and, by her in- 
effable courtesy, saluted him with such grace 
that, intoxicated with delight, he turned away 
from the crowd, and, betaking himself to his 





in which a marvelous vision appeared to him. 

This vision he described in a sonnet, his first 
poetical composition, copies of which, as was 
often the custom in that age, were sent to the 
poets for interpretation. The sonnet was well 
received, and poems in answer to it were re- 
turned—one particularly from Guido Cavalcanti, 
who having thus made the acquaintance of 
Dante, conceived for him a friendship which 
terminated only with his death. Dante da 
Mojana, however, another poet of some renown, 
showed very little sympathy with the mystic 
fancies of the lover, and in a satirical response, 
advised the poet to seek the aid of the physi- 
cian. 

Thus Dante, according to the letter of the 


| Vita Nuova, continued to dream and to love— 


to gaze at Beatrice from a distance, and to 
compose poems in her praise—abstaining, how- 
ever, from naming her, fearful lest he should 
offend her purity or compromise her honor. 

He tells us that he attempted to conceal his 
affection, even by feigning love for another 
lady, to whom he dedicated the songs intended 
for Beatrice, and that at last Beatrice refused 
to salute him when they met. Then he relates 
that he returned home, locked himself in his 
chamber, where his lamentations could not be 
heard, and gave himself up to despair, till at 
length he fell asleep, with tears in his eyes, like 
a child who had been beaten. 

Again: at a wedding festival he was so over- 
powered by her presence that he was led away 
by his friends; and, in answer to their inqui- 
ries as to what was the matter with him, he 
replied: “I have set my feet on that edge of 
life beyond which no man can go with power 
to return.” 

In a canzone he describes a dream, or vision, 
in which he beholds the dead body of Beatrice, 
surrounded by women with unbound hair, who 
abandon themselves to mourning, as they cover 
their beautiful features with a snowy vail. 
Dark clouds obscure the sun; the stars are 
pale with grief. 

He beholds the slow and sorrowful funeral 
procession; he sees a company of angels bear- 
ing away the soul of his beloved, enveloped in 
a white cloud. Tears gush from his closed eyes; 
he cries, “O, bountiful soul! how happy is he 
who can yet behold thee!” and he calls on 
Death to bear him away to Beatrice. The fair 
watchers at his bedside hasten to awaken him 
from his terrible dream, and ask the occasion 
of his grief. But, in the sobs and groans with 
which he reveals it, they are unable to distin- 
guish the name of Beatrice, and so the cause 
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of his sorrow remains a poetical mystery to 
them. 

This vision was the foreshadowing of ap- 
proaching reality, for the actual Beatrice soon 
after died, at the age of twenty-four, having 
been married for some years to Simon de Bardi, 
afterward conspicuous in the political party of 
the Neri, by which Dante was so bitterly per- 
secuted.— Botta. 

_———— 


HOME SYMPATHIES. 





AMILY habits and Protestantism seem to 

go together. In Spain a diminutive cup 
of chocolate brought into the bedroom is the 
apology for a breakfast; in Russia the meal as 
we have it is unknown—each one eats some- 
thing when he is hungry. Were eating and 
drinking the sole objects to be attained by 
gathering around a table, one might, indeed, 
feed apart as in company; but only consider 
what interchange of mind, what acquaintance 
with one another’s hearts, what refuges from 
tired thought, what cheerfulness and sociability 
would be lost thereby! “ 


“"T is sweet, ’mid noise of plates and dishes, 
To speak one’s sentiments and wishes,” 


’ 


sang the author of “Boyle Farm;” and cer- 
tainly it is only when conversation seasons the 
repast that the feelings of men become more 
refined than that of brutes. Meal-times are 
often the only seasons when the man of busi- 
ness sees his family. Deprive him of them 
and he becomes a joyless laborer for those 
whom he never hears nor sees; but give him 
their cheerful chat at breakfast and supper, 
how briskly he toils during the intervening 
hours! 

In France and Italy young men see nothing, 
know nothing of their sisters, consequently 
eare little or nothing for them; in England 
sisters are their brothers’ cherished friends and 
correspondents. The Dean of Carlisle says he 
has known young men at college wholly re- 
strained from vice simply by the hallowed and 
blessed influence of their sisters. We have 
known a brother in Australia write to his 
authoress sister in England, whom he had 
not seen for twenty years, “ You can not tell 
what a calming, quieting effect your books 
have upon me; they seem to decolonize me, if 
{ may coin a word.” How touching a picture 
is given in the memoir of Frances and Eliza- 
beth Bickersteth, of the suffering of Fanny 
lying on her bed of pain, with her father and 
two brothers kneeling round her! Such a 


Z 





scene would not occur in Italy or France. The 
young girls are shut up within convent walls 
during the freshest, most charming period of 
their youth. Truly their brothers may say, 
“A garden inclosed is my sister; a spring shut 
up, @ fountain sealed,” Her thick-coming fan- 
cies die at their birth, unspoken to sympathiz- 
ing young sister or brother, indulgent mother, 
or sensible, intelligent father; her desire for 
useful knowledge meets with no response. In- 
stead of being wisely drawn out of self by the 
thousand harmless and useful outlets of En- 
glish home life, she is driven to self-contem- 
plation and vain, vague longings and repinings. 
Released by marriage from this joyless captiv- 
ity, she frequently finds herself, like Madame 
Guyon, a mere boarder under the roof of her 
mother-in-law, the most disregarded person in 
the house, with no household cares, no servants 
under her control, no purse, no liberty to take 
exercise and find society abroad, save under 
humiliating restrictions and surveillance—in all 
respects, except in name, a child still. Or else 
it is the husband who becomes the cipher; 
Madame receives on appointed evenings the 
Signora Rosuara, or the Signora Bianca, is at 
home to her male friends, and perhaps one or 
two ladies, who retail all the small talk of the 
day, interspersed with plenty of compliments 
to the hostess, whom, however, the gentlemen 
do not always sufficiently respect to refrain 
from smoking their cigars. In these circles the 
master of the house is always absent; he is 
paying his compliments to some other Signora 
Rosuara or Signora Bianca; an evening fete a 
tete with his wife would be insupportable with 
them both. Her mind is unfurnished; they 
have no common objects of interest; they could 
only talk over the vexed question of domestic 
expenses.— London Eclectic. 


—_—<———_ 


THE CHRISTIAN’S INNER LIFE. 





THE greatest and hardest work of a Christian 
is least in sight, which is the well-ordering of 
his heart. Some buildings have most work- 
manship under ground. It is our’spirit that 
God, who is a Spirit, hath most communion 
with; and the less freedom we take to sin here 
the more argument of our sincerity, because 
there are no laws to bind the inner man but 
the law of the spirit of grace, whereby we are 
a law to ourselves. A good Christian begins 
his repentance where his sin begins, in his 
thoughts, which are the next issue of his 
heart.—Sibbs, 
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HIDDEN LIVES. 





BY FRANCES A. FISH. 





In every age, however rude and wild, 

Since a pure world by man became defiled, 

Since God's approving smile, which was his light, 
Turned into frowns and changed the morn to night, 
As comes the comet suddenly and strange, 

With train of splendor through the skies to range, 
Eclipsing, with the glory of his light, 

The stars which to our eyes before seemed bright; 
E’en thus great lives have flashed upon the world, 
And over all truth’s banner wide unfurled— 

Lives that, in noble deeds and sufferings strong, 
Caused right to reign, and crushed the powers of wrong 


And as we watch such noble lives grow dim, 
Yielding again their essence unto Him 

Who sent them forth on mercy’s errand sweet, 
For higher joys to raise and make us meek, 
With sorrowing hearts we turn to question why 
God sets so soon earth's beacon lights on high; 
They who seemed sent earth's mariners to guide 
In safety over life's stormy ocean wide? 

But while we bless Him that he condescends 
Such glorious lives with our frail lives to blend, 
And thus raise up in us what is most low, 

And through such lives to us his greatness show, 
We leave these now and to our theme return, 

To see of hidden lives what we may learn— 
Lives that grow great by struggles fierce and long, 
Yet all unknown in story or in song. 


To learn of souls which beautiful have grown, 

Pierced by the darts from sorrow's quiver thrown; 
Whose falling tears to purest pearls have turned, 

And in afiliction’s fires their dross have burned— 
Souls which seem voiceless to the world’s dull ear, 
Giving no sounds of music rich and clear; 

But whose sweet melodies in minor key 

Offered to Him who was, and is, and evermore shall be. 
Wake, angel harps, and cause the white-robed throngs 
To join their voices in the earth-born songs. 

To find these lives we choose the dreary way, 

Which leads where grief’s dark night shuts out the day; 
For like the sorrowing tree on Bombay's isle, 

They blossom not beneath the sun-king’s smile, 

Bound down by poverty’s unpitying chain 

They live, oft thinking that to live is vain; 

That from their lives no golden rays are given, 

To light our pathway to the gates of heaven. 

Their visions bright of greatness and of power, 

Fade ‘neath the sun's fierce rays, as doth the flower, 
And all their longings after higher things, 

To their tired hearts sad disappointment brings. 

Yet patiently they tread their rugged path, 

Which stretcheth far and many barriers hath, 
Knowing that He who holds them by the hand 

Will safely lead them to the promised land. 


There joyfully they 'll walk the golden street, 
And the rich fruit of their earth-labor reap, 

And learn that God thus tried them as by fire, 

To make their spirits meet for pleasures higher. 
The silent influence of a hidden life, 

Though unperceived, amid the world’s great strife, 





Works out a glorious part, in God's great plan, 
In raising up the fallen sons of man. 

And when at last the fearful strugglings cease, 
And the worn heart finds rest in perfect peace, 
God smiles that heaven has gained a jewel bright, 
But mourns because the earth has lost its light. 


The gallant hosts who in our nation’s strife 

Have joined the ranks to offer up their life, 
Where rain of shot and scream of shell are heard, 
May win on glory’s page no grateful word. 

And when they fall facing the deadly foe, 
Perchance the world no signs of grief may show, 
A few sad hearts by anguish may be riven, 

Which for their country’s sake their all have given. 
But He who notes the sparrows when they fall, 
And has a father’s tender care o’er all, 

When the frail cord of their brave lives is riven, 
Will crown them heroes in the courts of heaven. 


_o——— 


THE SMITTEN CHRIST. 





BI AUGUSTA MOORE. 





I saw my Lord draw nigh, 
And he was weeping. 
“Why weepest thou?” I said, 
“Why weepest thou, O Lord?” 
He lifted up his head; 
I listened for his word— 
Silent he stood, his gaze upon me keeping. 
I felt my spirit faint, 
And fail before him. 
Such sadness in his eyes! 
Such sorrow in his face! 
Then spake he in this wise, 
With accents full of grace; 
I yearned to clasp his feet and to adore him. 
“T have been smitten,” said 
He, slowly sighing. 
“ Who smote thee, Lord?” I cried, 
With hot and hasty ire; 
“ A friend,” he said, and sighed; 
Quenching my sudden fire, 
By such a look as ended Peter's lying. 


“Thou art the smiter,” said 
Those eyes most holy. 
“No ruffian’s brutal hand, 
No reckless scoffer’s spite, 
No willful foeman’s hand, 
Could thus my bosom smite.” 
I sank before him, broken, weeping lowly. 
Tenderly then he laid 
His hand upon me. 
“ Arise, my child,” he said, 
“ Arise, thou art forgiven; 
Weep not; be comforted; 
But let my heart be riven 
No more by blow from thee; by blood I won thee.” 


—_ > 


THERE is no courage, but in innocence, 
No constancy, but in an honest cause 
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HOME TALKS AND ESSAYS. 





BY MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. 





NUMBER II. 
WHAT AND HOW SHALL WE RBAD? 


UITE a philosopher, in an unassuming way, 
was Mr. Morland—a genuine lover of 
knowledge. He had learned not only what 
Solomon calls “the beginning of wisdom,” but 
he loved to study other matters that bear upon 
the conduct of life. 

Now, many good people make this “begin- 
ning of wisdom;” enter school, as they ought, 
but they never move out one ell into the 
broad fields of thought, spreading as gloriously 
in every direction. They pick up a few of the 
crude, palpable facts they chance to stumble 
upon. They learn a few things that thrust 
themselves upon the senses, but the beautiful 
arrangements and combinations in the natural 
and thought realms entirely escape them. 
They may know what kind of grain grows best 
on what kind of land, what description of 
stocks or dry goods makes readiest return; but 
the grand questions of this wondrous, complex 
being are all unheeded or ignored. Six days 
they tug and sweat over the eat, drink, and 
wear questions. Sundays they repent and 
promise to do better. Life moves on, but there 
they are on the treadmill, work and worry, but 
no progress. 

Not so Mr. Morland. Every thing that 
touched his life, or the young lives he had a 
hand in shaping, was subjected to careful, 
prayerful scrutiny. So you may be sure his 
children were not allowed to bolt down indis- 
criminately all printed matter they could lay 
hands on. During their minority his control 
of them had been so gentle and plainly reason- 
able that there was little temptation for them 
to break away from it, now that they had 
reached years of self-direction. 

Their interest in the war had led them to 
take a daily paper. Mr. Morland usually read 
it aloud each evening after the family had as- 
sembled in the sitting-room. 

“T think, James,” he said one night as he 
laid the paper across his knee and took off his 
spectacles, “‘we may as well dispense with the 
Daily, now the war is over, though I guess we 
must see the next Congress through reconstruc- 
tion and negro suffrage.” 

“Tt has been dull enough for two or three 
months past,” remarked James. He was hold- 
ing a skein of silk for his sister to wind. 
“There, Fan, you ’re getting into a tangle. 


But, father, we folks in the country might for- 
Vou. XXVI.—6 





get there was a busy outside world but for the 
Daily.” 

“O, I think the weeklies and monthlies would 
keep us posted on that score. The newspaper 
is a wonderful institution, though,” holding it 
up and glancing musingly down its busy, wide- 
awake columns; “but after all it is n’t much 
more tuan a big gossip, rushing in every day 
to bring a budget of news, and contradict half 
it said the day before.” 

“Do you think, father, newspaper reading 
helps develop mental strength?” 

“I think, Harry, it had better not be made 
the staple reading. In homeopathic doses it is 
good, no doubt, but to live on it is like dieting 
on hash or mincemeat—sure to bring on dys- 
pepsia. I suppose if we’d been without food 
a good while we could eat the grain from the 
fanning-mill hopper, tailings, chaff, and all. I 
prefer generally to have my mental food—the 
newspaper part of it—passed through the daily, 
triweekly, and biweekly screens down into the 
weekly, there to be well prepared by a sharp- 
eyed, tough-brained editor. Then it can be 
easily digested. The mind will not be crammed 
with a weight of coarse, overstimulating trash. 
We Americans are too fond of excitement, too 
sensational. We need a soothing, healthful, 
substantial diet to develop energy, vigor, solid 
strength for grappling with the great questions 
God is laying before us.” 

With this remark Mr. Morland relapsed into 
thinking silence, his normal condition. His 
talking apparatus had run itself down. Harry 
wound it up again by a direct, expansive 
question. 

“We're going to succeed with our library, 
father. Now, what books shall we get? The 
boys have left the selection mostly to me.” 

“Your library! What, that effort to get the 
town boys to give up tobacco and tippling and 
put the money into books? I did n’t think 
you ’d succeed with that.” 

“ Mother did, though; ’t was her plan.” 

“Just like mother,” his eye resting on her 
beautiful, placid face, while he mused back over 
the happy, helpful years they had walked 
together. 

“ But the books, father?” 

“O, yes, the books. You are getting up a 
mental restaurant. You must set a good table, 
strong, substantial food, and yet somewhat 
appetizing. I think you’d better make history 
your staple. You must have some good books 
of natural history. Here is a wide, wonderful 
field of thought and fact, such as every-day 
people will relish, too, if it is cleared of dry, 
statistical, scientific detail—boned and served 
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up in a sauce of good, spicy, understandable 
Janguage. Biography, too—good biography. 
Many a boy has had the manhood awakened 
in him by reading a well-written life of a great, 
good man.” 

“Like the Prince’s kiss in the story of Dorn- 
roschen, father.” 

“ Yes, Fannie.” 

“You ’d have some poetry, would n’t you, 
father?” 

“A few volumes, Mary; a few of the very 
best. Let our young folks sip a little of the 
genuine wine of poesy, just enough to spoil 
their relish for silly doggerel.” 

“ And fiction, father; what about that?” 

“One of the hardest things to decide on, 
Fannie. Fiction might be one of the most 
efficient means of conveying truth to the 
masses. Most fictionists prefer to cater for 
the depraved, sensational appetite—write books 
to sell rather than to instruct. However, there 
are a few works of fiction with a high, noble 
purpose wrought through them that I think 
we may set down on our bill of fare by way 
of dessert. It is a puzzle to me why good 
people do n’t see and use the power of strong, 
high-toned fiction in teaching the masses.” 

This led Mr. Morland off into one of his 
delving silences. But these talking moods of 
his were too rare and too highly prized by the 
family to be given up so soon. 

“While you ’re talking about this, father, 
won’t you please give us children some advice 
about our own reading?” 

This question called him up to communica- 
tive daylight again. 

“T’ve talked so much on this subject, Mary, 
I’m afraid I shall repeat myself.” 

“Line upon line will not hurt us, father,” 
interpolated Harry. 

“ Well, then, to begin sermon fashion, firstly, 
be religious in your reading. To be a Chris- 
tian means to give religious purpose and prin- 
ciple prominence in every act of life. The 
Bible must be your one book, studied before all 
others; studied as sailors study charts, the 
neglect of which imperils the ship; studied as 
the man leading a caravan across the desert 
studies his compass, hundreds of lives hanging 
upon his care. Our books are our associates. 
You could n’t be religious and select your in- 
timates from bar-rooms and dens of iniquity. 
You could n’t be earnestly religious and have 
for your close friends worldly, wicked people. 
Never read a book that you can’t ask Christ’s 
blessing upon. Secondly, be self-denying in 
your reading. Don’t devour every thing that 
comes in your way. Keep your intellectual 





appetites ‘well in hand;’ indulge them only so 
far as they help on the great purposes of life. 
This, of course, will not cut off necessary men- 
tal recreation, but you must recreate by rule. 
If young people would amount to any thing in 
the world they must mark out a plan and work 
to it. Make up your mind what you ’re going 
to be, and make your reading help you steadily 
on in that direction. Few people have the 
encyclopedic style of brain. God makes several 
millions of men to one Clarke or Humboldt. 
Few people who dip into this, that, and the 
other, as fancy leads them, ever succeed in any 
thing, and few but can succeed in something 
if they give it a single-eyed devotion. Thirdly, 
read studiously. I think it was Seneca who 
said, ‘Read much, but read few books.’ It 
is n’t the quantity or even the quality of food 
taken into the stomach that makes us strong, 
it is what we work up, chymify, convert into 
chyle, and absorb. One good book well digested 
and taken into our mental tissue increases our 
vigor infinitely more than a general gormand- 
izing of indigestible knickknacks. Physical ex- 
ercise generates nervous force. A man engaged 
in out-door manual labor can work up into 
physical strength double the quantity of food 
that one of your sedentary brain-workers can. 
Mental exercise, on the other hand, develops 
mental strength. The book we think over, dig 
into, labor at, brings out our intellectual 
power.” 

“Be more explicit. What authors?” 

“Not to-night, Harry; mother looks tired. 
Short sermons, you know. Hand me the Bible, 
if you please, James. We ’ll have prayers 


now.” 
—_—_—____—_ 


PRAYER, 





BY MES. ELLEN CLEMENTINE HOWARTH. 





Wuart should I do if all the day 
I could not lift my soul to Thee? 
If I could only praise and pray 
When at the shrine I bend the knee? 


For when I read, or sew, or write, 
Or soothe my darling babe to sleep, 
My loved ones in and out of sight 
I call on Thee to keep and bless. 


Wilt thou not hear the quick, short prayer 
That in our need we send to Thee— 
The wild to guide, the erring spare, 
And to our souls bring victory? 


Dark angels hover o’er my life, 

And sad my woman’s heart would be, 
If ever ’mid its toil and strife 

I could not turn my soul to Thee. 
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AUNT DEBBY, 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





HERE was not a comelier, fresher-looking 

woman in all the village than Aunt Debby. 
Though she was on the shady side of fifty, no 
one would have thought, to look at her, that 
she was a day over forty years old. Her wide- 
open black eyes were as bright as when she 
was a girl, and her cheek had a rich peachy 
bloom which might have been envied by many 
a fair maiden of the colorless style of beauty. 

To be sure, the sylph-like figure that she 
was so proud of once, had rounded and devel- 
oped itself till it required a tolerably large pat- 
tern for a dress, and the slender waist, about 
which Uncle Nat’s arm had once slipped so 
easily, had gradually assumed such proportions 
that only half a hug was now possible, and the 
airy, elastic step had changed to a gait a la 
duck; but what of that? She was a good-look- 
ing woman still. 

Now, to sit by her side in the church on the 
Sabbath, and listen to her gentlest of all snor- 
ing as the sermon progressed, or to see her in 
her lavender-silk bonnet and brown-silk dress, 
demurely walking home after the service by the 
side of Uncle Nat, you would never suspect 
that the aliment upon which the good woman 
faitened was fretting—she had such a whole- 
some, attractive look, such a comfortable air. 


. With her Bible and Hymn-Book clasped in her 


short, fat fingers, her handkerchief hanging in 
a neat fold over her arm, her ample shawl, with 
its stereotyped folds, closely pinned across her 
bosom, and the very creases in her gloves sug- 
gestive of content, she was certainly very un- 
like the scolding, disagreeable women who “do 
the hateful” in romances. 

And this appearance of contentment was no 
sham. Aunt Debby scorned all deceit and un- 
derhand dealing just as you and I do, and if 
she had been of a less frank nature, she would 
have hidden her capacity for fretting under 
some one of the bushels provided by society. 
I was her neighbor for two years, and circum- 
stances made me familiar with her, and I am 
sure that she thoroughly enjoyed being misera- 
ble. And being of an unselfish nature, she 
naturally exerted herself to make every one 
miserable around her. 

She had three children, one son and two 
daughters. When I knew her they were all 
married and comfortably settled in life, the 
daughters within a dozen miles of home, and 
her son Dick in a cottage which he himself had 
built near the old homestead. 





If ever a woman was blessed with a good- 
tempered husband, Aunt Debby was that per- 
son. Uncle Nat had both a natural and a moral 
inability for fretting. Every thing that hap- 
pened was just right and could n’t be improved 
no how. He liked his business, which was 
farming, and he had a fixed belief in the supe- 
riority of his farm, its site, its conveniences, its 
produce, and its profits. 

“Tt’s just impossible to rile him,” said Aunt 
Debby to me one morning when I went in to 
get my milk. “Here ’s the old red cow been 
and broke out of the pasture into Dan Lester's 
cornfield, and she has crammed herself with 
corn enough to kill an elephant. I expect she’ll 
die, and it is only last March that Nat paid 
ninety dollars for her. I knew he was taken in 
then. Did n’t I tell you, Nat, that she was 
tricky? But he never feels the fire till he 
burns his fingers,” 

“She is a very superior cow,” said Uncle 
Nat. “And I guess she ’ll get over this, 
Debby.” 

“Superior fiddlesticks!” rejoined Aunt Debby 
contemptuously; “her milk fills up all the pans, 
to be sure, but the cream an’t worth taking off. 
If she gets well with all that corn in her, it ’ll 
be because she do n’t know enough to die.” 

Aunt Debby had been measuring my milk 
while talking. She always gave good measure, 
running over, and then added a gill or so to 
make sure. She despised the wine measures 
that her neighbors used, and I am afraid that 
she despised her neighbors who used them. “I 
never had one of the narrow-contracted, lying 
things in my hands,” she told me, “and I never 
will. I’ll give away the milk first.” 

Of course I did not quarrel with her views, 
and of course she had no trouble in finding 
customers to buy her milk. 

“There isn’t any leak in my wife’s measure,” 
remarked Uncle Nat proudly, as he watched 
her. She answered directly, 

“No, but there ’s one in the roof of the 
house. One might as well have an old sieve 
over one’s head. But if the rain fell directly 
on your bed you would take it as a matter of 
course. You'd just take an extra chew of 
tobacco and go about humming old psalm tunes. 
You do beat all.” 

“Fretting won’t mend the roof,” said Uncle 
Nat, philosophically obeving her hint and help- 
ing himself to a fresh quid. 

“But a carpenter could, I suppose.” 

“Well, I have engaged Biah Jones to come 
to-morrow and see to it. I guess we can stand 
it till then, eh, mother?” 

“That ’s just the way with men. No care 
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for the present. They're always going to do 
something great. Well,” said Aunt Debby, 
sighing resignedly, “I s’pose they ’re made so.” 

“Why, mother, it is only this morning that 
you found the leak. If we get it mended to- 
morrow we may think ourselves lucky. Ralph 
Simons had to wait a month before he got a 
carpenter when”— 

“For mercy’s sake!” interrupted Aunt Debby, 
“do n’t begin that old story. 1’ve heard you 
tell it fifty times. Who cares about Ralph 
Simons or his old house? The leak is bad 
enough itself without hearing the subject harped 
on forever.” 

“Your garden looks finely,” said I to Uncle 
Nat, who looked rather crestfallen as he stood 
in the doorway. 

“The garden? Lord of goodness!” broke out 
Aunt Debby, “I should think it did. You had 
better go through it and take a good strong 
look. The squash and cucumber vines are just 
eat up with bugs. We sha’ n’t have a pickle 
or a squash pie. I told Nat it would be so if 
he did n’t see to things. I wish you’d go home 
through the garden, Mrs. Hartley, and take 
a look at the currant bushes on the other 
side. There isn’t a leaf on them—all eat up 
by worms. There’s no use trying to have 
any thing in this world. The newspapers say 
that the fruit, and the wheat, and every thing 
out West is ruined. The newspapers lie so 
that I can not bear to look into one. I have 
to believe just the opposite of what I read in 
order to get at a grain of truth. Now, Nat, 
just see what you are doing! I do declare, 
I’m clean discouraged.” 

Uncle Nat looked down at himself and then 
all around him in the hopeless endeavor to find 
out what he was doing. I did the same, but I 
saw nothing but the kind old man standing in 
the doorway. 

“ What is it, eh, mother?” 

“Well, now, can ’t you see that you are 
holding the door open to let the flies come in? 
Yesterday I washed the windows and put up 
clean curtains, and this morning I spent an 
hour driving out the flies. Now it’s all to do 
over again, and I’m so tired; it does seem as 
if I should drop down.” 

A shade of real regret passed over Uncle 
Nat’s face. 

“T’m sorry, mother,” said he. 

“Sorry! you'll do it again afore noon. Now, 
we did n’t build this house jist to accommodate 
vermin.” 

“No,” said Uncle Nat slowly, “we built it 
for a home.” 

She colored at the implied reproach, and soft- 





ened too, I saw. Her voice, in spite of herself, 
was almost gentle as she went on in the same 
strain. ‘“ Nat is so unreasonable, Mrs. Hartley. 
But men always are. I can’t, for the hfe of 
me, make out what men were made for.” 

I was glad to escape from the house, and I 
thought the old man looked as if he too were 
weary of contention. I knew very well, and so 
did he, that underneath all this disposition to 
find fault with him, there was a strong current 
of warm heart love and true kindly feeling. 

“It’s just her way, that’s all,” he said to me 
a day or two afterward. I was ill and Aunt 
Debby had sent him with a dish of gruel, which 
was so near perfection as to be taken with a 
relish, which is more than I can say of any 
other gruel that I ever tasted. ‘Only ner way,” 
said the old man. “You see that fretting is 
meat and drink to her. Now I am so used to 
it that I can’t bear to have her gone a day. 
The whole place is so still that I hardly dare to 
make a bit of noise. You-can’t think how 
good it seemed when she came back from Sal- 
ly’s last week. She’d been gone two days, and 
I expect I had not been the best housekeeper 
that ever was. A master sight of flies had got 
in somehow. They seemed to know she was 
gone. Well, when she see the litter in the 
kitchen, and the stove where I'd biled the pig’s 
victuals, and the dishes that needed washing, 
she was awake for a little while. 1 got right 
over my lonesome, homesick feeling. It sound- 
ed so nateral. I went out to milking as light 
as a feather.” 

“You know that it really means nothing bad. 
It is barking, not biting,” I said. 

“Yes, indeed. And then it is amazing to see 
what a number of subjects she hits upon. Start 
her just where you will, and she’ll take up 
every thing on the road. It’s wonderful!” 

The old man’s admiration of his wife was 
very amusing. ‘“ But you do n’t pretend,” said 
I, “that it is really agreeable for you to be 
scolded?” 

“No, but it might be worse. She means all 
right. But if I was a young wife like you, I 
would get into the habit of looking on the 
bright side. It comes about as easy as the 
other, and your husband might not make al- 
lowances as I do.” 

I had no reason to doubt my husband’s af- 
fection for me, but I did doubt his capability 
to stand a long course of domestic fault-finding. 
I told Uncle Nat that I feared my husband 
would be a rather difficult subject to manage 
in his situation. 

“Do you, though?” said the old man, laugh- 
ing. “Do you? Suppose you try him just for 
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once. To-night, when he comes home, you put 
on an injured look, as if he ’d hurt your feel- 
ings somehow, and then you fret at every indi- 
vidual thing he says or does. What do you 
think he would do?” 

“I think that distance would soon lend its 
enchantment to his view of me, and I can’t 
have him run away while I am sick. Aunt 
Debby makes splendid gruel.” 

“That’s a fact. She knows how to do most 
any thing. But I must hurry home and get 
the sass for dinner or I shall catch it.” 

I watched Uncle Nat as he trudged across 
the bit of a field between our houses. It may 
seem a strange thing to affirm, but I certainly 
looked upon him as a happy man. He knew 
the exact size af his burden, and he knew just 
how to take it up and carry it easily. Very 
few of us can do more. 

Aunt Debby visits her daughters often. She 
comes home with her ample bosom overcharged 
with their miseries added to her own. Accord- 
ing to her every thing goes wrong in both 
households. No one would suspect this, for 
there is a most agreeable look of domestic hap- 
piness observable whenever I see them. Even 
their mother does not deny that they enjoy 
themselves; she only disputes their right to do 
so under the circumstances. 

It seems that Uncle Nat, on the occasion of 
their marriage, gave them each a piece of ad- 
vice and exacted a promise that they would 
observe it. It was not hard to remember, for 
it only consisted of the two words, “ Don’t fret!” 

Now, it is the observance of this short pre- 
cept by them that so disturbs Aunt Debby. 
“Not fret, indeed!” she exclaimed indignantly. 
“T should like to see the man who do n’t need 
it. A curious time of day it is if one can’t 
speak one’s mind to one’s husband. Whatever 
possessed Nat to put that notion into the girls’ 
heads? Not fret? Why, Joseph would be a 
husband worth having if Sally would just spur 
him up a little. As for Tom, he needs looking 
after every minute just as Nat does, but you 
can ’t make Polly see it.” 

Notwithstanding her fault-finding, the neigh- 
bors, including myself, all had a cordial regard 
for Aunt Debby. if any of us were sick, no 
person could be more fruitful in kindly and 
even delicate attentions. She would watch 
night after night without a thought of fatigue, 
and spend the whole day in finding fault with 
the nurses and doctor. She often came in to 
sit an hour or two with me in the afternoon, 
when her housekeeping gave her leisure for 
knitting or needle-work. I remember one oc- 
casion particularly. 





It was a hot, sultry afternoon in July. There 
had been a long succession of hot days, unre- 
lieved by any fall of rain. The hills were 
browned and dried till they seemed to be past 
all hope of rejuvenation, and the shrunken fol- 
iage of the trees rattled rather than rustled its 
crisp leafage. Then there had been a great fire 
in the woods, kindled by a mischievous spark 
from the engine of a railway train. The sun 
was a huge ball of red fire, wading through 
the smoke that persistently refused to be dissi- 
pated. It certainly was not a pleasant state 
of things for persons who were constitutionally 
philosophical, and Aunt Debby seemed quite to 
resent the situation. She came panting up the 
walk and threw herself down upon a lounge 
just inside the door, as if she could not submit 
to it a moment longer. 

“Have a fan, Aunt Debby?” said my hus- 
band, who happened to be in the room. He 
handed her, as he spoke, a pretty little sandal- 
wood affair from the table. 

“Do you call that a fan? I’d as soon use a 
teapot cover. There’s no use in fanning. The 
less you get of this hot air the better. O dear! 
what shall we do if it don’t rain? It’ll be 
dreadful sickly. There’s no feed for the crit- 
ters, and every thing is suffering. I should 
think the Lord would see how things are going. 
The springs are so low that all the water in 
the wells is half pison.” 

“The Autumn rains will soon be here,” said 
my husband encouragingly, “and then the 
springs will rise.” 

“What’s the good o’ their rising when it’s 
too late to be of any use? The gardens are 
spoiled now. I would n’t give a dollar for all 
the sass there is in mine, or for yours either.” 

“Tt is not so bad as that, I hope.” 

“Well, there’s no sense in hoping after a 
thing is ruined. If we could have a right smart 
shower directly the potatoes and Winter sass 
might stand a chance, and we might save a few 
apples. Our cherries were just good for noth- 
ing, and the peaches are drying up and dropping 
off green. Now I depended on the peaches. 
Last year I sold enough to buy Nat a new 
coat, but ’t was most miserable cloth. I got it 
of Jenkins, the little tailor that Nelly’s husband 
trades with over to Linsdale. He’s a regular 
cheat.” 

“Well, I must go to my work, Aunt Debby. 
I hope you will be more fortunate next time.” 

My husband, who has a horror of all con- 
tention and croaking, yet professed a sincere 
liking for Auut Debby. I think nothing amused 
him more, when he was at leisure, than to hear 
her run from one topic of aggravation to an- 
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Like Uncle Nat, he had faith in her 
good intentions. “You know where to find 
her,” he used to say. “You haven’t got to 
get acquainted with her every time you meet. 
There is Mrs. Lilsby, a perfect pattern of pro- 
priety and no doubt a most estimable woman. 
But if by tact and perseverance you succeed in 
getting up a tolerable feeling of intimacy with 
her, it won’t do to leave her a moment. The 
next time you see her she is as distant as ever, 
and you must do the work all over again if 
you want to thaw her out. Now, Aunt Debby 
is always boiling over with something, and if 
it is n’t always to your liking, you have n’t got 
to tunnel through a mountain to get at it.” 

After he had gone to his office Aunt Debby 
took out her knitting. It was a stocking for 
Uncle Nat, not a miserly-proportioned sock, 
but long enough to reach above the knee. She 
was counting the stitches for the heel, and till 
that was done had to confine her remarks to 
incidental comments on the worthlessness of 
the yarn and thc culpable wickedness of selling 
it; but as soon as her needles began to click 
across her work, backward and forward, she 
was ready to branch off in any direction. 

“Hark! Is not that thunder?’ I asked, as a 
muffled, rolling sound fell on my ear. 

“No; it was a wagon on the bridge. Every 
time one goes over, it makes just that noise. 
It makes me fairly nervous, especially in the 
night. I do n’t see why the bridge was built 
there, unless it were to torment us.” 

“Why, how should we cross the river with- 
out it?” 

“It would have been handier for every body 
if it had been built farther down the stream. 
Most of the people in the village have to go 
half a mile out of their way to cross it here. 
There ’s a place near Deacon Proudy’s where it 
might have been built at half the expense. 
When the men met to decide about the spot I 
got Nat to tell them how they ’d miss it to put 
it here. You see how much good it did. Now, 
if there had been one man in the place with 
wit enough to see the bearings of the thing, 
and to have told his views, they never would 
have pitched on this place; but you see Nat let 
them know that I put the knowledge into his 
head, and they would n’t be led by a woman. 
Seth Lane was one of the strongest against 
putting it where it would accommodate folks, 
and since he moved on to his new farm he has 
to ride about two miles further to get to the 
store or the blacksmith than he would have if 
he had shown a little common-sense then. 
That ’s something to be thankful, for any way,” 
said Aunt Debby. 


other. 





Another rolling sound, longer and louder than 
the first, interrupted her, and we were both 
convinced this time that it was thunder. I ran 
to the door to look out. A dark cloud was 
slowly rising in the west and spreading its 
shadowy wings on either hand as it approached. 
“Beautiful!” I exclaimed. ‘The rain is com- 
ing, Aunt Debby. You will save your peaches 
yet.” 

“O dear! you don’t think we’re going to 
have a thunder-shower, do you? What shall I 
do? Iam frightened e’en a’most out of my senses 
when it thunders near me.” 

“The cloud may not come over, though I 
hope it will. If the wind does not change it 
may pass round into the north.” 

“The land! If it should! Why, Sally lives 
just north of us. There is iron in the soil 
there, and the clouds hang over the place till 
they ’re clean used up. When I was over there 
last Summer they had the awfulest shower I 
ever knew—one continual bang for three hours. 
It’s a very dangerous place, and I did and said 
all I could to keep Sally’s husband from set- 
tling there, but it was of no use. Men will be 
men the world over; it’s their nature.” 

“You are right there, I believe. But see, 
the sky is getting quite dark south of us.” 

“You do n’t say so! Why, Polly lives there. 
She ’s a weakly little thing, and thunder makes 
her dying sick. O, I do hope the cloud won’t 
go where Polly lives, or Sally.” 

“It is going to do both, I think. Look! it- 
has parted just over the rapids and is passing 
by us on both sides. We shall get but little 
rain here, 1’m afraid. But is it not a grand 
sight?” 

Aunt Debby could not appreciate its beauty. 
It rather excited her indignation to see it roll 
by and leave our dry town in the lurch. 

“There is n’t a place on earth that needs it 
more,” she said. “The streets are all dust. I 
wore my black silk to meeting last Sunday and 
it was just the color of the road. Mrs. Judge 
Ryder had on hers, but it was as glossy and 
bright as if it were bran new. But she rode 
to meeting. She did n’t have to trudge through 
it all with a column of dirt or ashes a yard 
high close to her heels. Some folks are born 
to ride, I suppose.” 

“We live too near church to need a carriage. 
That is a convenience, is it not? Mrs. Ryder 
has to come three or four miles.” 

“That do n't make any difference; she would 
ride any way.” 

“Yes, she would be obliged to. 
lame.” 

“There are always plenty of excuses to be 
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made for rich people. Old Nancy Conner is 
lame too, but nobody thinks of her riding. She 
comes to meeting on crutches. I have been 
lame for years by spells, but who ever thought 
I needed a carriage? No one; not even Nat. 
If I’ve said it once, I’ve said it a hundred 
times, ‘Now, Nat, if you want to keep me 
alive you must contrive some way to have 
things come easier.’ If you’ll believe it, he’ll 
act’ally go to sleep when I am telling him about 
it. I don’t believe your husband would do 
that.” 

“TI do not know what he would do. 
never tried the experiment.” 

“Law sakes,” said Aunt Debby, leaning back 
to look at me through her spectacles, “you look 
as if you might have any number of com- 
plaints. But you can’t tell nothing about any 
body by their looks. Nobody ever thinks any 
thing ails me because I am so fat. Flesh is 
no sign of health, and in hot weather it is any 
thing but fun to lug it round. That is what I 
tell Nat. But he has n’t a grain of feeling for 
me. He’d sleep right straight along if I was 
dying.” 

“O no, Aunt Debby, I can’t quite believe 
that. I think he’s one of the kindest men I 
know.” 

“Well, it’s true, whether you believe it or 
not. I ’ve tried him over and over again. 
I’ve gone through every thing but just draw- 
ing my last breath just to see what he would 
do and say.” 

“What an idea! 
badly at first?” 

“Well, he did seem to realize it just at first, 
once or twice, but, bless you, he takes it as 
easy as old Tilly now.” 

* «That is, he has found out that you are not 
really in danger, and so he is not alarmed. But 
I should not like to try that with Mr. Hartley.” 

“Why not?” 

“T should be afraid that the annoyance after 
the alarm had worn off would tempt him to 
wish that the dying had been real instead of a 
sham,” I answered rather warmly. 

“And so he might pison you,” was her un- 
expected rejoinder. “Well, I never thought of 
that. But I ’ll risk Nat. If you could see 
how he fusses if he has to kill a chicken, you 
would n’t be afraid of his ever being a mur- 
derer.” 

“Why, Aunt Debby,” I remonstrated in hor- 
ror, “you must know that I never thought of 
such a thing.” 

“Speaking of chickens,” said Aunt Debby, 
“we have had the dreadfulest luck this year. 
The hens must come of some mean, low, thiev- 


I have 


Did you not frighten him 





ish breed, for one and all are possessed to steal 
their nests. What charm there is in laying 
eggs in such a sneaking, underhand way is 
more than I can tell. I’ve walked miles on 
miles this Summer a-hunting for hens’ nests. 
They never were worth looking up when I 
found them. Last Spring Nat brought home 
some eggs of some famous kind o’ hen with a 
name too long to speak. Well, we set a hen 
on them, and when she had stuck to them long 
enough to spile the whole batch she just walks 
off and gives up the job. I’m fatting her to 
kill. I won't have such a hen round.” 

“Some of your hens are real beauties, Aunt 
Debby. Those little white ones. Not the ban- 
tams. I don’t know what they are called. 
But they are handsome.” 

“*Handsome is that handsome does,’ is an 
old saying. It'll apply to hens. They're the 
tryingest property. Every one of ours was de- 
termined to set, just as long as we wanted 
them to lay; and when I finally gave in and 
let them have their own way, they would n’t 
set no how. One of them did steal off and get 
into a box where Nat keeps the china nest-eggs, 
and I suppose she sot as long as she wanted to. 
We could n’t make out what had become of 
her, and Nat consaited that a hen-hawk had 
taken her till he found her dead a-sitting on 
them china eggs. She had just been and sot 
herself to death. Of course we did n’t get any 
chickens from her.” 

“No, I should think not.” 

“So it has turned out that with twenty hens 
we have not more than a dozen chickens in all. 
That ’s just our luck.” 

“Aunt Debby,” said I involuntarily, “does 
the sun never shine on you?” 

I looked up rather timidly into her face, for 
I feared that my inquiry might have given 
offense. It implied a great deal to my mind, 
and embodied a little wholesome reproof. But 
Aunt Debby took no pains to dig it out; indeed, 
she had no suspicion of my meaning. She took 
the question as a compliment to her com- 
plexion. 

“Law yes, child,” she replied, “but I gener- 
ally wear a sun-bonnet when I go out, and I 
keep the window-blinds all shut till sunset. 
Nat don’t like it. He act’ally sits in the wood- 
house door or in the barn till dark. He says 
the house seems like a jail. I tell him if he 
likes the barn the best he is welcome to stay 
there; but I think sometimes that if he did n’t 
take his meals in the house and sleep there, I 
should live alone as much as if 1 was a widow.” 

“T like Uncle Nat ever so much, I wish he 
would get into the habit of coming here when 
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he can’t be comfortable at home,” I said, per- 
versely determined to stir her up somehow. 

There was no need of another word. Aunt 
Debby was thoroughly indignant that I should 
dare to think her husband an object of pity. 
Such a lecture as she read me upon my own 
short-comings, I am sure never to hear again. 

When the war broke out, there was no one 
more interested in providing for the soldiers 
than Aunt Debby. No one person knit more 
socks and mittens, or sent more old linen and 
new-made flannel. But O, to hear her com- 
ments on military measures and the policy of 
the Government! 

She was the most active woman I ever saw 
in getting up pleasant surprises for the pastor 
and his wife, in clothing poor families and put- 
ting them in a way to get their living. Whole- 
some recreations for young people were held in 
especial favor, and no one sent in more liberal 
contributions to fairs and charity festivals. But 
nothing of the sort was ever done without fret- 
ting. It was laughable to see her vigorously 
beating eggs and sugar for picnic cakes, and 
hear her comments upon the waste and foolish- 
ness of outdoor dissipation. I have seen her 
tears fall fast on the head of a poor orphan boy 
while she was roundly scolding him and taking 
his measure for a new jacket at the same time. 
Monstrous turkeys were fattened expressly for 
the minister’s table, and woe to the delinquent 
parishioner who refused to pay his proportion 
of the preacher’s salary; but if our good pastor 
had any short-comings that Aunt Debby did 
not overhaul, they must have been very secret 
sins indeed. 

Backslidden Church members had an uneasy 
feeling when they came under her eye. She 
was a sort of conscience to them. It would n’t 
do for a doctor to neglect a patient in Aunt 
Debby’s neighborhood. The sexton had her in 
view when he dusted the church, and also 
when he was digging the graves for the dead. 
The clerks in the store would as soon have tried 
to blind old Argus himself as to cheat her. 
The most ingenious shirking of duty availed 
nothing. 

It may seem strange that her house should 
be a favorite resort for the young people of the 
village, but so it was. In her way she was an 
accomplished match-maker. But no young girl 
was allowed to slip her pretty neck through the 
matrimonial noose without fully understanding 
all the weak points of her beloved. And if 
honest James or Samuel married a slatternly 
housekeeper, or one who was extravagant in 
her expenditures, it was not without a clear 
statement of the case. 





Only once did it happen that she was at a 
loss to find a pretext for fault-finding. It was 
when Ned Conway, the Doctor’s son, proposed 
to marry little Nanny Page. Nanny was a 
timid, delicate girl, who, by dint of hard work 
and able managing, had contrived to educate 
both herself and an orphan brother. She was 
the pet of the whole village. 

“The land o’ goodness!” said Aunt Debby 
when Ned jokingly asked her to approve his 
choice. “I don’t know an airthly thing 
against her.” 

Ah, good, dear, ever-fretting Aunt Debby! 
thy picture should be painted with one hand 
full of pleasant gifts like the horn of plenty, 
and with the other extended to box the ears of 
the receiver. 

A strange, sad lot has been mine since we 
parted, but often when its sorrow presses on 
me most heavily, do I long for the temporary 
stimulus of a good scolding from Aunt Debby. 


——_—_— 


LITTLE MARINER. 





BY OPHELIA FORWARD. 





A Trny bark came drifting along, 
Its port, an unknown shore, 
And its bright oars beat the time of song, 
As on it bore. 


The sea was calm, and the blue below 
Was deep as the blue above, 
And bright as the robe the poets throw 
O’er dreams of love. 


'T was only a little soul it held— 
That bark on a wide, wide sea; 
And ’t was only a cradle song that swelled 
To melody. ° 


I, wond’ring, stood on this beaten shore, 
Till the boat was lost to sight, 
But the music rang the waters o’er 
Through day and night. 


The song grew changed; the burden bore 
Some chords ill-timed or shriven; 
Of strength and richness some had more, 
But less of heaven. 


Ah, Love may sing the babe to rest, 
And Faith may charm the child, 
But Honor stirs the youthful breast 
With visions wild. 

I knew, adown that silent shore 
Lay many a stranded prow— 
That the bright waters glided o'er 

Sharp rocks below. 
God guide the little mariner 
O’er life’s uncertain sea! 
Make its first smile the harbinger 
Of good to be! 
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DAY-DREAMS. 





BY MARTHA D. HARDIE. 





A RAINY day in Autumn is not generally 
thought conducive to enjoyment. The 
steady fall of the rain upon the dead leaves 
saddens one, and the gray sky arched above 
gives no hope of brighter morrows. But if the 
mind be steadily fixed upon some bright pic- 
ture of the future, some mysterious possibility 
of time, they may make the dreary day bright 
with sunshine. 

And so was it with me one November day. 
Without was driving rain, wild wind, and mut- 
tering thunder; within a room bright with 
the glow of coal fire, its pearl-stained walls 
bearing a few rare pictures, and on the little 
table a vase of flowers—hot-house blossoms 
with the glow of late Summer upon them. I 
sat by the window, a volume of a favorite poet 
on my lap, before me a picture of Italy. I was 
in an abstracted mood, and had spent the after- 
noon in dreaming; sometimes I read a little, 
not stirring war-songs, but sweet idyls that 
brought before me visions of the beautiful; but 
most of the time I was absorbed in reverie. 

Italy is my life-dream; to visit it, to see for 
myeelf its wonderful landscapes, to stand in its 
old churches with music and poetry around 
me, to live there surrounded by works of art 
and living genius, this is what I want, and of 
this I had all day been dreaming. It was a 
break sometimes to my bright visions to lift 
my eyes and see before me my sister Annie 
sitting by the table quietly sewing. The idle- 
ness I reveled in she would not have, and 
silently and swiftly her fingers were at work 
on a garment for some poor woman. To see 
her so busy seemed a kind of reproach to me; 
but it was a momentary feeling, then again I 
was on my Italian travels. 

“Tt is clearing off, I think,” said Annie at, 
last, glancing from the window. I started up, 
and, looking out, saw that the rain had ceased, 
the clouds seemed breaking. I wrapped a shawl 
around me and went out. Pacing slowly up 
and down the long veranda, I saw the purple 
sunset struggling through darker clouds, saw it 
slowly fade, and the gray curtain of storm 
settle down more closely than ever; then, as 
the first drops of the night-rain fell, went in. 
Annie sat by the window still sewing; but as 
I entered she spoke again: 

“ Lou, it is nearly time for tea. 
the table?” 

It was a descent from ideal to real life; but, 
though it broke my dream a moment, I gath- 


Will you set 





ered up the threads again, and while I worked, 
thought still of Italy. When it was done and 
I had lit the lamp I sat down to finish my 
dream; but Annie’s voice broke in again: 

“Lou, are you going to read this evening?” 

Annie is a kind of confessor to me. I tell 
her every thing, for, though only two years 
older, for ten she has been to me as a mother. 
Now, with her searching eyes on me, I an- 
swered, 

“I don’t know. I feel more like sitting by 
the fire and dreaming.” 

“That is what you have been doing all the 
afternoon, is n’t it?” 

“Yes,” feeling a little guilty. My sister 
dropped her work and said, 

“Lou, do n’t you think you dream too 
much?” 

“Perhaps so,” I answered coarsely; “it is 
my amusement.” 

“But I am afraid you make it your life 
sometimes,” she said gently. “I am afraid 
you live too much in dream-land, too little in 
actual life—” 

She stopped abruptly, a red flush rising to 
her forehead. She knew how sensitive I was. 
I rose and went to her. 

“Come, Annie, put down your work and 
talk. Father will not be home for an hour, 
and we will argue this question of day-dream- 
ing.” 

She smiled, put down her sewing and took 
up a pair of socks—we were working for the 
soldiers then—gave me one with the quietest 
air of command, then took my proffered seat. 

“Now,” I cried, clicking my needles, “ prove 
that day-dreaming is hurtful.” 

“No, no, Lou, that is too general. We will 
try and prove that it is hurtful for you.” 

“ Personal application,” laughed I; “it is too 
soon for that.” 

“But seriously, Lou,” she said, “does day- 
dreaming do you any good, assuming that it 
does not harm?” 

“ Yes, it does,” I answered positively. “You 
do n't know, Annie, how pleasant it is after a 
hard day’s work in school to go to my ‘ideal 
world’ to dream of the future and my plans.” 

“But, dear Lou, you do not hold the future 
in your hand. God has it. Do these anticipa- 
tions help you in the work of the present? 
When some duty interrupts your reveries do 
you not go about it murmuring? Do you not 
sigh because of the difference between the real 
and the ideal?” 

“But it is so provoking.” Then, after a 
pause, “But, Annie, they say these youthful 
dreams will encourage one, make them better.” 
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“Do they you?” she interrupted. “To have 
some glorious hope before you is well, but will 
day-dreaming help you in the real struggle 
for it?” 

“But you know,” I said, “what I want to 
do some time: to go to Italy to study and be 
an artist; and you know, too, what Mr. Ellison 
said—” 

“That you had a great natural talent; I 
know it, Lou. Far be it from me to destroy 
that hope. But if you worked instead of 
dreamed would n't it be better?” 

“T do work,” I cried. “I work hard. Teach- 
ing is n’t easy.” 

“Yes, Lou,” putting one soft hand on my 
head, “it is hard work, but do you bring to it 
the spirit you should? Does not your love of 
the beautiful sometimes interfere with your 
duty? The other day when I brought you 
your lunch little Johnnie Marsh came to you 
with -the long sum he could n’t do. You did 
it for him, but so hastily that I am afraid he 
did n’t understand it very well. I know what 
you are going to say, that you were watching 
the clouds, but ought that to have kept you 
from your duty?” 

“But, Annie,” I said, half-crying—she had 
never spoken so before—“if you would have 
me bring myself down always to these affairs 
of common life, how am I to gain the educa- 
tion and culture I want? Perhaps I am a lit- 
tle selfish, but I do so want to study and read, 
and it is so hard to be always troubled about 
these other things. I want something higher, 
better.” 

“Dear Lou, if God designed you for the life 
you want, will not he provide means to attain 
it? It is right for you to try, but in defiance 
of the rights of others it is wrong.” 

“ Annie, you condemn day-dreaming entirely,” 
I said abruptly. 

“No, Lou, not entirely. There is reverie 
better than work; when the mind, busied with 
some great problem recurring to it at every 
spare moment, there may be seeming reverie, 
but in reality intensive thought. ‘Evange- 
line,’ your picture, is it not an instance?” 

“Evangeline is very lovely,” looking up at 
it as I spoke; “there is a charm about the 
face greater than that of beauty. But I never 
thought of her as in thought; she seems rest- 
ing to me in most mournful reverie.” 

“Tt is the repose of thought,” said my sis- 
ter slowly. “But I am no judge of these 
things. You asked me if I condemned day- 
dreaming. Most of it; that which is mere idle- 
ness of the mind, if not worse, I do. The 
reason I have applied to your case can almost 





always be taken. It leads to no beneficial re- 
sults; does more harm than good.” 

“You are too practical. If it gives plecsure 
and is not indulged in too much that is enough, 
I am sure.” 

“Tf it be not indulged in too much,” smil- 
ing; “there is the trouble, Lou. I think some- 
times it is a mild kind of opium, and it is like 
every other pleasure.” 

“But, Annie,” another effort at justification, 
“we are not to weigh every thing by results 
in dollars and cents. You know Aurora Leigh 
says, ‘It takes a soul to move a body; life 
develops from within.’ Great and noble pur- 
poses will waken to action; high aims will lead 
to high attainments.” 

“The soul’s measurements are not dollars 
and cents,” was Annie’s answer. “Do you 
gain high aims through reverie? Do they not 
make you more dissatisfied with the present 
than inspired for the future? It is brief pleas- 
ure, long pain. You know my favorite line— 
‘The purpose makes the hero.’ If the purpose 
be noble, what matter if the things worked 
upon be lowly; if the leaven be pure, what 
matter other things? It is the heart God will 
judge.” 

I did not answer. I knew what she meant, 
and was trying vainly to keep back my tears. 
At last they came, and I faltered: 

“Dear Annie, you are going away to India. 
You can do so much, while I—it seems to me, 
Annie, it is easier to do hard things than easy 
ones.” 

“Perhaps so; but if God has an appointed 
work for us we should do it, be it great or 
small,” 

“But if one is not a professor,” the words 
coming reluctantly from my lips, “one does — 
not expect it.” 

“Dear sister,” she had risen and stood be- 
side me now, “because you are not, as you 
say, ‘a professor,’ does that alter your obliga- 
tions to God? If all your life he has cared for 
you as tenderly as if you were wholly his, 
ought you not try to obey him? and if, not 
having Christ, you say you can not, ought you 
not to seek him?” 

There was a long pause, broken finally by 
footsteps without, and father came in, very wet 
and tired. Annie left me to prepare supper, 
and I sat down and tried to form some resolu- 
tion for the future. After tea Annie and father 
talked of household matters, while I sat by, the 
clicking of my needles the only sign I gave 
them of my presence—thinking, thinking. No 
idle reverie now, no dream of Italy, but intens- 
est thought on life questions. A knock startled 
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me, and Annie, opening it, admitted an Ivish- HAIL THOU MY BARK. 
man, who wanted “the docther to plase step 
down to widow Maloney’s, and she was worse.” OE APESATES STONE. 
“ 9” . . 
re R agel oe bg ’ oe eigen. THEY who sail near my fragile bark 
as the cold wind from the door struck upon bails on ent Gentian sites 
me. , ; : Or question with a searching glance 
“Yes, child,” he answered, putting on his Tts fitness to sustain 
overcoat, “it is my duty to go wherever The future storm. O, brother mine, 
called.” Pass not so very near 
I said nothing, but I thought that widow Only to cavil; hail my bark, 
Maloney had not paid father for attendance in Ring out some word of cheer! 
her last illness, though well able to. Then I I know its sides dip to the rim 
thought of Annie’s motto, and checked my Of waves that dash and roar; 
angry thought. In the deep waters danger lurks, 
Father went, and afterward, while Annie was And rocks anear the shore; . 
‘ : . You see the whirling, trembling thing, 
moving around in the kitchen, I heard her Aint alia oon 
singing. Without wind and rain surged and And I look forth, and your life bark 
swelled in their own wild dirge, sinking and Seems quite as frail to me. 
rising fitfully, its wild, piercing notes making , ; 
hudd ’ I stood the hearth rac. Met- I mark your veering, devious course, 
pact enceppcnln deters Sy. Boren ; 8, ; And think you lack a chart, 
ening in a silence broken only by Annie’s clear A compass, or in silence watch 
voice. Dreamily I heard the words she sung— The oaken seams apart. 
“ All the vain things that charm me most, By dangers passed, by those that lurk, 
: : “a And threaten to o’erwhelm, 
I sacrifice them to His blood. ©, bestlind, paus wie eek nal. th 
Hearing this brought the question, Can I give In silence at the helm! 
up, if it be God’s will, my plans for his services? If night broods o’er the wide, deep sea, 
Annie came in, and standing beside me waited And I who love the day 
for my words. At last— Sit gloomy ‘neath its cold dark wings, 
“What is it, Lou?” Waiting some cheering ray; 
“T was wondering if I could give my heart —_ the sound of —— waves 
to Christ and serve him now—if I were wor- 7 pg 
, - » . a 5 § _y g : 
thy.” Tears stopped my words. Annie passed To only bean 
her arm around me. 
“Dear Lou,” she whispered, “if you would Cut through the surf, then in the dark 
he would make you worthy.” \ I'll surely bend to hear, 
papacy poe e . . Thou mayst not knew how eagerly, 
That was three years ago. Now, in the joy +s adits ante tesla dee 
of a new hope, I write an ending. Annie left Dat fev & moment olde by ile, 
us the next Spring for India, hand and heart Rocked by the same dark wave, 
y 
given to God’s work. For a year she labored But for a moment hands may pass 
there, then the slender cord snapped, the frail Compass or chart to save; 
life departed, and before the cross had grown The next we ‘re parted, not again 
very heavy the crown was given. And I? May wind or swelling tide 
My Italy dream is broken now. Living quietly Bring us in hailing distance, or 
at home I have learned to find in common life Our vessels side by side. 
the beauty a higher one might give. I have Toiling in rowing, tho’ thine arm 
learned how useless is day-dreaming, and in Be weary, ea bie 
all things to judge by the purpose. And if My Diheet, Oe Ok yeas om, 
. ; a : Bring out some word of cheer. 
sometimes I hear a friend say, “It is such a 
pity she could not have gone to Italy and been cxetueniiijnmantiine 
an artist,” I have learned to smile, for I know 
that brighter than any record of earthly honor PROVIDENCE. 
will shine in eternity the confession of a hum- Tux ways of Heaven are dark and intricate; 
ble Christian life. Puzzled in mazes and perplexed with errors, 
_-— Our understanding traces them in vain, 
Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search, 
A HEART full of graces is better than a heart Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 
8 
full of notions. Nor where the regular confusion ends, 
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THE YEOMAN’S WIFE. 





BY MES. BARAH A. MYERS. 





F our purpose were really to recapitulate the 
honors and deeds and blazon the quarterings 

of long-traced descent among those old and 
notable families of which England is justly 
proud, few would be found more worthy than 
the well-known name of Suffolk—in later times 
borne by the family of Lady Jane Grey—so 
often shining forth among the great events of 
English history and so long identified with the 
remains of antiquity and records of those by- 
gone ages. Many remains are yet to be seen 
of their ancient seats; crumbled ruins crowned 
with ivy, memorials of princely estates, scenes 
which are full of associations of physical prow- 
ess; of wars, sallies, defeats, or victories; of 
jousts, tournaments, and revels; of knightly 
outrage or cruel oppression. 

When William the Conqueror led his victori- 
ous army to England, the ancestor of this fam- 
ily was a follower in that bold adventurer’s 
train, and received a liberal share of the spoils 
of the conquest. The lands and lordships thus 
acquired were divided among, his three sons, 
who assumed different titles which are now 
lost except that of Suffolk. Bearing their part 
in the historical and notable events which 
characterized that period, they shared the fate 
of those whose trade is war, and, using the 
sword, perished by the sword. There is no 
war so dreadful as civil war; those are, indeed, 
days of public misery when family fights against 
family and brother encounters brother, and 
those bold barons who boasted of their relation 
to the ducal house of Normandy came and 
went in the lapse of years like the leaves that 
bud out in Spring and fall withered in Autumn; 
but some were pluc! .1 suddenly off the great 
tree of life, forced violently from their vigorous 
existence as is the fate of those who, although 
brave in deeds, are also unscrupulous in action. 

One branch of the family tree at length only 
remained, but that branch continued to spread 
and flourish after the families of the other 
brothers had become extinct. The second son 
of the adventurer who came to England with 
the Conqueror, took the title of the Earl of 
Suffolk. He left a son, Sir Michael Poole, sec- 
ond Earl of Suffolk, who had a large family of 
sons and daughters, so that, although there had 
been such great mortality in the other branches 
of the Poole family, there seemed no danger of 
the race becoming extinct. First was Mighell, 
the eldest son, and then William, second son, 
and afterward ten additional branches of vari- 





ous names and both sexes, all of whom died 
unmarried, and sunk prematurely into the 
tomb. The subdivision of the family estate in 
making settlements for so many would in days 
like the present have been productive of much 
trouble; but the custom of the times provided 
for cases like this. The convent afforded a 
refuge for the supernumerary members of the 
family as impenetrable and secure as that of the 
grave, and the civil warfare constantly going 
on invited the daring to conquest or death. So 
in this family; some fell off like nipped blos- 
soms in their infancy, convents and wars 
absorbed the rest, till only the two eldest were 
left of all that numerous family to perpetuate 
the name of Poole and raise the fortunes of 
the race. The families of the Duke of Norfolk 
and the Earl of Suffolk at this time, as once 
long after, became united by marriage. Sir 
Mighell married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk, and the event, seemingly a 
most happy and prosperous one, was celebrated 
with joust, and tournament, and all the festiv- 
ities usual in those times. Two daughters 
were born, Jane and Catherine, but to the 
great sorrow of the parents they had no son 
to bear that proud title or inherit those broad 
lands. But before all hope that an heir should 
oe born was quite laid aside the tragedy of 
the house began, a tragedy that was repeated 
in the same houses centuries later. 

The birth of Jane, the heiress and darling 
of parents and household, was hailed with 
delight; and, beautiful as a cherub, she was 
worshiped by the whole family as though she 
belonged to a higher sphere than earth. Bright, 
loving, but willful, nay, more, mighty in her 
passionate force and indomitable will, and in- 
dulged to excess, she soon became beyond all 
power of control. Her father admired her 
spirit and laughed at the frequent displays she 
exhibited; her mother, rather a passive charac- 
ter, yielded blindly to whatever she desired, 
and no one ever presumed to cross her. 

The inhabitants of the castle were one day 
startled out of their usual routine of life by 
the intelligence that the king might be ex- 
pected in a few days to make a visit of some 
length, and active preparations for a suitable 
reception were at once commenced. But the 
proud Earl of Suffolk had formed a design of 
impressing his royal master with the strength 
and importance of his residence; and while the 
requisites for an ostentatious and expensive 
welcome were provided, and in all other re- 
spects every indication of festivity was visible, 
the castle wore the appearance of a place in a 
complete state of defense. These were the 
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days of suspicion, and the festive semblance 
for the entertainment of royalty was often little 
in unison with the real feelings of those who 
were sparing no cost in the reception of one 
who to-day might be a friend and to-morrow 
an enemy; therefore, while the banquet was 
being prepared within by the females of the 
family, the old fortress was arrayed outside 
in all the paraphernalia of its sullen inde- 
pendence. 

Very different indeed from the aspect that 
part of tne country now presents was the land- 
scape that lay around the castle bathed in the 
smiles of the noonday sun. In a valley to the 
left, a view of which the steep road com- 
manded—where now roars the din of trade— 
lay a long-secluded village. The houses, if so 
they might be called, were constructed entirely 
of wood, and that of the most perishable kind— 
willow, sallow, elm, and plum-tree, “ Not one 
could boast a chimney, but the smoke, darken- 
ing the atmosphere within, sent its surplusage 
lazily and fitfully through a circular aperture 
in the roof. In fact, there was in those times 
long a prejudice against chimneys! The smoke 
was considered good for both house and owner; 
the first it was considered good to season, and 
the last to guard ‘from rheums, catarrhs, and 
poses.”” Nor did one of these habitations 
boast the comfort of a glazed window, the sub- 
stitute being lattice or checker-work, even in 
the house of the franklin, which rose stately 
above the rest, encompassed with barns and 
out-sheds. And yet greatly should we err did 
we conceive that these deficiencies were an in- 
dex to the general condition of the working 
class. Far better off was the laborer, when em- 
ployed, than now. Wages were very high, 
meat extremely low, and the Motherland, as 
England was then called, bountifully main- 
tained her children. 

On the greensward before the village, and 
plainly to be seen by the assemblage at the 
castle, were assembled the youth and age of 
the estate, for on such an occasion a general 
holiday was had. Well ciad in leathern jerkin, 
and sometimes—but rarely—even broadcloth, 
the young peasants vied with each other in 
quoits or wrestling, while the merry laughter 
of the girls in their gay-colored kirtles and 
ribanded hair rose oft and cheerily to the 
aristocratic ears of those who watched them 
from the ramparts, and perhaps envied them 
their freedom from care. One feature more of 
the surroundings we must notice. From a 
gentle eminence beyond the village, and in the 
Summer-time almost vailed by trees, rose the 
venerable walls of a monastery, and the chime 





of its bell as it called the devout to worship 
or told the hour of curfew-time, swung far and 
wide over the pastoral valley we have tried to 
describe, and to the right of the road, on a 
spot now occupied by a sober meeting-house, 
was one of those small shrines so frequent still 
in Italy, with an image of the Virgin gaudily 
painted, and before which it was the custom 
of every traveler, whether cavalier or pedes- 
trian, to halt for an instant, cross himself, and 
mutter an ave. 

But while the gay assemblage of nobility 
and yeomanry looked anxiously forth to the 
distant hills from whence the signal heralding 
the king’s approach was to be visible, Dame 
Elizabeth, occupied with many cares, was 
within, busied in preparations for a suitable 
reception. Bustling emong her maidens, as in 
those days was the custom, herself the busiest 
of all, she was superintending and overlooking 
every thing in order to do credit to her house- 
wifely skill no less than to the Earl’s lordly 
hospitality. The afternoon arrived, and the 
preparations were not yet completed. The 
king was certainly to come that night, and 
every female finger that could work was em- 
ployed on the last stitches of a dainty tapestry 
bed, which was to receive his Majesty as 


| became his lordly dignity. 


Dame Elizabeth was a tender mother, and 
usually kept her children under her own eye; 
but at a time like this the mother’s care must 
give way to the housewife’s duty—maternal 
love must yield to loyalty. Children when any 
thing uncommon is going forward are proverb- 
ially troublesome; and as they have always 
been alike in all stages of the world’s history, 
little Jane formed no exception to the general 
rule. Delighted with the bustle, and heeding 
no admonition, she ran about every-where, 
marring and hindering the work all were so 
anxious to finish. She was, therefore—the 
darling child, the pride of the noble house, the 
one on whom was “anchored such a rich argosy 
of hopes and first fond love”—given into the 
charge of Maud Renfrew, a young sewing girl, 
with orders to take her to her mother’s cham- 
ber and keep her there and amuse her the best 
way she could. Maud, a rough, untutored 
peasant girl, who would rather have been 
dancing with some jolly bowman on the green, 
grumbled no little at being confined in my 
lady’s rush-strewn chamber, while most of the 
other servants, dressed in their best, could 
snatch a few intervals of time to look out 
from the ramparts for the monarch’s signal, or 
exchange a social greeting with some yeoman 
of the guard as he paced the hall below. 
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Little Jane, then in her sixth year, looked 
forth from the window on the gay scene below, 
and became quite as impatient as was her dis- 
contented guardian. Unaccustomed to restraint, 
she entreated that Mand would take her to the 
ramparts, but this the girl dared not do, for 
such disobedience could not be concealed, and 
she dreaded the consequences. In vain she 
urged to her unruly little charge that her 
mother would be displeased and punish her, in 
vain did she try to amuse her by telling her 
‘tales of the king’s grandeur, the queen’s beauty, 
or the gambols of the fairies—the willful child 
was not to be persuaded, admonished, or 
amused, but persisted in her demand, to be 
taken abroad. The thoughtless guardian, no 
less weary of her confinement than was her 
unruly little charge, in an evil hour, at last 
yielded to the importunities of Jane and the 
temptations of her own heart, and resolved at 
all hazards to go down to the great hall and 
seek a share of the general amusement. Down 
accordingly she went, accompanied by the 
delighted child, and where, contrary to orders, 
she was allowed to romp about at her pleasure, 
while her careless attendant looked forth on 
the out-door sports or chatted gayly with the 
troopers who stood guard in the hall. 

The hall, a large, rude chamber, with oaken 
beams and rafters, and walls adorned with 
trophies of the chase, was the meeting-place 
for the Earl's soldiers and huntsmen after the 
battle or the chase. Large, open fires burned 
brightly on the hearths at each end of the 
hall, for the day, though bright and beautiful, 
was cold. The little one, thus left to herself, 
crept nearer and nearer to the blazing logs, 
delighted to watch the sparks fly up in a gold- 
en shower when the crackling masses fell to 
the ground, or when some rough soldier struck 
them with his mailed hand. A _ bugle had 
sounded, and a signal made by a warder from 
the top of a hill in front of the castle announced 
the distant approach of the monarch’s advance 
guard; nearly all hurried forth as far as they 
dared, no one looking to the beautiful child, 
while she played alone by the open hearth and 
tried to seize the vivid sparks. Once only a 
trooper, uttering a rude oath, caught her 
roughly back; but with that determination 
which even at this early age formed so large 
a part of her character, she hurled defiance at 
him and resolved that she would do as she 
pleased. Again the bugle sounded; again the 
attention of all was absorbed, and again the 
willful child stole back toward the great blaz- 
ing logs and resumed her dangerous play. 

This time, however, she was less fortunate; 





the protecting trooper had gone out with the 
rest to witness the approachi»g cavalcade, and 
Maud was thinking of any thing but her little 
charge. Suddenly a cry, a cry of mingled ter- 
ror and anguish, was heard, which awoke the 
attention of all at once. Jane’s clothes were 
in flames, and by the time any one could com- 
prehend what was the cause of that fearful 
wail, a little flaming figure was seen wildly 
running to and fro through the wide hall. A 
soldier caught her up in his arms, and, with 
the assistance of the terrified Maud, extin- 
guished the flames as he best could, crushing 
the burning garments with his hands in such 
haste as might be made. But, alas! to what a 
wreck had the fire reduced the child! The 
beautiful cherub of the morning in a few moments 
had been transformed into a loathsome object; 
her long, fair hair, silken and elaborately curled 
each day to please a proud and fond mother’s 
eye, and which hung graceful as a vail round 
her plump little shoulders, was withered to its 
roots; her singularly dark and laughter-filled 
eyes were closed, and the curling lashes scorched 
to the skin; her pure neck was blackened and 
blistered, and, a mass of pain and sore, she lay 
like a dead thing, but for the moans which 
showed her sad title to a ruined existence. 
Alas for her that she did not die, that with 
that charred and disfigured body she must 
again begin to bear life! Happier are the; 
whose fragile natures are crushed at once than 
live to suffer so severely. Woe that life was so 
strong within her when, blemished and most 
unsightly, she might not hold its honors or 
taste its joys—now when she must endure a 
worse thing than death for her family name! 
Our chronicle tells us nothing particular con- 
cerning the king’s visit; it may, however, be 
supposed that it was shorter than at first in- 
tended, the severe domestic calamity which had 
occurred in the Earl’s family rendering the 
original plan_of entertainment impossible. Sir 
Mighell, stern, haughty, and ambitious, had 
only been reconciled to the want of a male heir 
on account of Jane’s extraordinary beauty and 
uncommon intelligence. Dame Elizabeth, al- 
though proud and fond of her first-born for 
the same reason, had no will of her own, but 
was in every thing swayed by her husband 
and his mother, Dame Katherine, a Poole, a 
stern, proud, unrelenting, and bigoted woman, 
whose arabition, like that of her son, would 
deem no sacrifice too great to be made when 
family honors were in question. Our chronicle, 
therefore, plainly states that, instead of being 
compassionated or made an object of tender- 
ness, the unfortunate child “was in a manner 
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loathed of her parents and kept secretly from 
the common knowledge of the people.” 

Living at some distance from her eldest son, 
Dame Katherine, on the occurrence of this great 
calamity, had at once been sent for. As she 
looked at the blighted bud of the family, lately 
so beautiful, that now lay so helpless and dis- 
figured before her, no sentiment of pity or 
womanly feeling stirred in her breast, and when 
asked what would be her counsel in this sad 
case, swayed by the ambition that mocks at 
all the tender and natural emotions of the 
human heart, her answer was characteristic: 
“There is but one path to be pursued, a path 
so plain that there need be no hesitation in 
choosing,” said old Dame Katherine. “The 
house of Poole must have no charred mummy 
for its heiress; the convent will hide her from 
all eyes, and none need know that she is 
living.” 

The superior of the neighboring convent was 
called into council, and, representing that if 
the child’s life was spared she might within 
those holy walls rise to an eminence to which, 
disfigured and blighted as she was, she never 
could attain to in the outer world, soon brought 
the parents to concur in his opinion that it was 
the only course to be pursued. History does 
not tell us whether or not there was any demur 
made to this unnatural proposal. If there was 
all scruples were soon overcome. The ambi- 
tious father and gentle but too passive mother 
yielded to the superior wisdom of their spirit- 
ual adviser, and acquiesced in the decision that 
shut out their late beautiful child from the 
enjoyment of God’s glorious world; forgetting, 
if indeed they thus believed, that while they 
were fixing the fate of the little one whom, by 
the laws of nature, they were bound to love 
and cherish, there is One who overrules all 
events, and who can make the wrath of man 
to praise him. It was, therefore, agreed upon 
that the poor child should be sent to a house 
of “close nuns,” to be made a woman of re- 
ligion, and so kept out of the sight of all 
men’s eyes. This could easily be accomplished. 


The priests in those days wielded a machinery ‘ 


so perfect for their own purposes as to link in 
one unbroken tie convent to convent, however 
distant, and thus were enabled to promote 
their views from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, working into each other’s hands in 
the most mysterious but certain manner. 
Through the aid, therefore, of old Dame Kath- 
erine’s confessor, the blighted child, who now 
needed all a mother’s comforting tenderness, 
was placed far away from her home, in the 
chilling atmosphere of a convent, to be brought 





up to believe in the infallibility of the Church 
and the priests, who, in the ignorance peculiar 
to those times, were supposed to have the 
power of controlling even the everlasting des- 
tiny of mortals, and of taking it out of the 
hands of Him who is the great disposer of all. 
And now, instead of the wild and happy reck- 
lessness which belongs to childhood, which had 
been so eminently hers, and which even the 
children of the very poor are permitted to 
know, her life was to be passed with cowled 
priests and ascetic nuns, amid Gothic shrines, 
and rude orisons, and unmeaning ceremonies, 
shut out forever from the beautiful scenes and 
harmonies of nature. A strict injunction was 
given that she must not be permitted to speak 
of her former life, to be made to forget that 
she had ever had a right to rank or title; in 
short, she was to be taught to know nothing 
save what belonged to conventual life, suffered 
to hope for nothing else, allowed to speak of 
nothing else. 

But the free, unfettered mind, what chains 
can bind it? And hers, by nature one of more 
than common vigor, was not to be crushed out 
even by the pressure of stern conventual dis- 
cipline. Consigned by her unnatural relatives 
to such a Wintery desolation as was monastic 
life, it might be supposed that her heart would 
soon become so frozen up that no flower of 
hope could ever bloom there, no whisper of her 
siren-song fall upon the dulled ear of one thus 
blighted. But it was not so. Her thoughts 
could not be bound, and with a strange per- 
versity of will they not only carried her back 
to the brief and sunny period of her early 
years, but went forth, says our chronicle, “to 
the open fields and the unfettered limb, to the 
vague picturing of freedom and the dreamy 
forecast of love.” As in nature, under the 
frozen ground the crocus, and the hyacinth, 
and the tulip hide in their hearts the perfect 
forms of future flowers, so was it in the heart 
of Jane Poole. The leaf-buds of the future, 
though frozen, were not killed. Cold and still 
they remained in that ice-bound soil; but a 
Spring-time was yet to be looked for when 
they would again come forth and bloom. 

Thus the years rolled on, and, filled with 
ideas that belonged not by any means to the 
education she was receiving, but to the real bent 
of her nature, she pursued her monotonous rou- 
tine of life without any one of those around her 
suspecting that aught save the lessons of Aves, 
Pater-nosters, or Calendars of saints had a 
place in her mind. The self-willed, imperious, 
but loving and affectionate child was rapidly 
transforming into the earnest, self-conscious 
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woman. She had in her earlier years often 
rebelled against her guardians and given fre- 
quent displays of the fiery temper she inherited 
from her noble race, insisting that she was the 
heiress of the Earl of Suffolk, and would not 
be kept as a prisoner. But as she grew older, 
finding that remonstrances did not by any 
means serve to ameliorate but rather increased 
the hardships of her lot, she ceased entirely to 
speak at all in reference to her early life, and 
her monkish friends deemed that she had for- 
gotten it, and had become fully reconciled to 
become a nun. “I may not speak,” said she, 
“but they can not forbid me to think;” and 
therefore she kept her own counsel, not daring 
to tell what was in her mind to any, but nour- 
ishing all the more intensely, because in silence, 
the characteristics which destroyed the charm 


of a conventual life. 
(70 BE CONTINUED.) 


_ -——_— 


THE DYING PRISONER. 





BY MIS8 A. H. GATES. 
——_h_.. 

Tae twilight shadows softly stole across a Wintery 
sky, 

While star by star looked lovingly from their bright 
halls on high, * 

And seemed to cheer the captive’s heart with their 
mild, gladdening rays, 

For in their light he lived again the joys of other 
days. 


But never through the circling years that mark the 
march of time 

Have those bright lamps of night looked down on half 
so dark a crime 

As stains the hands and hearts of those who pent their 
fellow-men 

In hunger, nakedness, and cold within that dismal den. 


A thousand aching, breaking hearts were sighing, sob- 
bing there, 

And thousands more, for hope was o’er, had sunk in 
calm despair, 

And some were dying, some were dead, and some with 
maniac’s rave 

Called for the dreamless sleep of death, the quiet of 
the grave. 


The husband wandered back again in fancy to his 
home, 

And heard a sweet voice often ask, “When will my 
father come?” 

He saw the tear on her pale cheek, the mother of his 
child, 

He vainly strove to start, to speak, but only wept and 
smiled. 

Unsheltered and unfed there lay the widow’s only son, 


No hope beamed in his sunken eye while dying there 
alone; 





But still he breathed the name he loved, and then he 
tried to pray . 

That God would gently deal with her, dear mother, far 
away. 


And O, the fitful, feverish dreams of home, and love, 
and joy! 

He saw the spot where once he played when he was 
but a boy; 

He saw the cot where he was born, so beautiful it 
seemed, 

And mother, sisters, all were there—but ah, he only 
dreamed! 


He only waked to weep again o’er hopes forever fled, 

For well he knew the morning light would find him 
with the dead; 

“ Jesus,” he cried, “remember me, let thy unchanging 
love 

Sustain my soul in this dark hour, and waft it safe 
above.” 


That prayer was heard; on rapid wing God’s messen- 
gers came down; 
One bore a star-gemmed, spotless robe, and one a harp 


and crown; 

Another touched that aching brow, there came a sweet 
repose, 

A holy calm, while angel hands those weary eyelids 
close; 


Another softly touched a lyre, as if to give that soul 

The key-note of the heaverly choir, and through his 
heart it stole 

With magic power to soothe each fear, for every rhyth- 
mic chord 

Was tuned in paradise to tell the goodness of the Lord. 


And while his dying ear was charmed with strains last 
heard above, 

An angel, brighter than the rest, whose every look was 
love, 

Turned, softly turned the key of life, and lo! a form 
divine 

Merged from that wasted, grief-worn form in radiance 
all sublime. 


Then loving eyes met eyes of love, and kind the greet- 
ings given, 

While robe, and harp, and crown adorned the royal 
heir of heaven, 

And every gem which decked that robe was formed of 
earth born tears, 

The sweetest music of that harp the sighs of long, sad 
years. 


The disembodied soul, upborne on angel wings afar, 

Sped like a ray of light, and soon seemed like a distant 
star; 

The everlasting gates of light received a welcome gnest, 

And, numbered with the martyr-host, he shines among 
the blest. 


——<$___— 


THE youth who bathes in pleasure’s limpid stream 
At well-judged intervals, feels all his soul 

Nerved with recruited strength; but if too oft 

He swims in sportive mazes through the flood, 

It chills his languid virtue. Mason. 
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EDITORIAL. 





NUMBER I. 
THE FOUNDERS. 


\ 7 E purpose in a few articles to refresh the 

memories of our readers with regard to 
some of the memorable men and remarkable 
events which distinguished the origin of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in our country. 
During the present year, the completion of the 
first century of our history, a year which we 
devoutly hope will mark a new era in the 
Church, by the renewed spirit of zeal and fer- 
vent piety which shall come upon us, and by 
memorable deeds of Christian benevolence which 
shall be performed, we will desire often to refer 
to our early history, to the memory of the 
humble but mighty men who laid the founda- 
tions of the Church, and to the glorious deeds 
which illustrate our early records. Our design 
is not to write history, but to furnish the 
means of this reference to the past, by present- 
ing in as brief space as possible the leading 
men, the principal facts, and the important 
dates to which we shall most desire to refer. 
Of course we can claim no originality in these 
sketches, our labor consisting in gathering from 
our chief historians, such as Lee, Bangs, Led- 
num, Stevens, Wakeley, and others, the scat- 
tered facts which we wish to present in a single 
short view. 

The first name in American Methodist his- 
tory is that of Puirie Empury—‘“the first 
preacher, the first class-leader, and the first 
trustee.” About one hundred and sixty years 
ago a colony of Germans from the Palatinate 
emigrated from their father-land and settled in 
the west of Ireland, in the county of Limerick. 
A few years later the ancestors of Philip Em- 
bury left Germany and settled in Ireland among 
the Palatinates, whether before or after the 
birth of Philip is a disputed point. Among 
these Palatinates Mr. Wesley made early and 
frequent visits, and the German Irish were the 
first to welcome him. He was often at Balli- 
garane, the home of Mr. Embury, and also of 
Barbara Heck, the mother of American Meth- 
odism. Philip was born in 1728 or 1730; Dr. 
Stevens inclines to the former date, and fixes 
his birth in August or September of that year. 
He bore among his neighbors the character of 
an industrious, sober, honest, and obliging young 
man. He was apprenticed to a carpenter, and 
became skillful in his craft. He became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wesley as early as 1752 


a ’ 
and his own record informs us that on the 
Vou. XXVI.—7 





Christmas day of that year, “the Lord shone 
into his soul by a glimpse of his redeeming 
love.” He soon after became a class-leader and 
local preacher. 

In the early part of 1760 he emigrated to 
America, settled in the city of New York, and 
pursued his trade as a carpenter. In the same 
company of emigrants were Paul Heck and his 
wife Barbara, Peter Switzer, probably a brother 
of Embury’s wife, Valere Tettler, Philip Mor- 
gan, and a family of the Dulmages. Wakeley 
places the arrival of Embury in 1765, and that 
of Paul and Barbara Heck in the following 
year. Other emigrants from the Irish Palatines 
soon arrived in New York, and being away 
from the means of grace, from the preached 
Gospel, from the class meetings and love-feasts 
to which they had been accustomed, they lost 
their religion and began to indulge in the sinful 
amusements of the world. Mrs. Barbara Heck 
frequently visited these “strangers,” some of 
whom were her relatives, and on one of these 
occasions found some of the party engaged in a 
game of cards. Stevens affirms that there is 
no proof, either direct or indirect, that any of 
them were Wesleyans, and all our historians 
agree that there is not a shadow of proof that 
Philip Embury was in any way connected with 
this party, or their games or amusements. Mr. 
Embury’s fault was not that of a backslider, 
but lay in his neglect of duty through consti- 
tutional diffidence. “He knew his duty but 
did it not.” Mrs. Heck seized the pack of 
cards, and with a holy indignation threw them 
into the fire; then going to Mr. Embury she 
exclaimed, “Brother Embury, you must preach 
to us or we shall all go to hell, and God will 
require our blood at your hands!” The tiinid 
fears of Mr. Embury again asserted themselves, 
but she parried his excuses and urged him to 
commence at once in his own house, while she 
was to collect as many hearers as were willing 
to attend: Only six attended the first meeting. 
After singing and prayer Mr. Embury preached 
to them, and enrolled them in a class. This 
was in 1766, probably in the month of October. 
He continued to meet them weekly, and the 
little company soon grew too large for Embu- 
ry’s house; they hired a more commodious 
room in the neighborhood, where he continued 


‘to conduct their worship. THIs Is THE ORIGIN 


oF AMERICAN METHODISM. 

The next year, 1767, they rented a “rigging- 
loft,” sixty feet by eighteen, on William-street. 
Here Embury and Webb preached thrice a 
week to crowded assemblies. The old building, 
passing through a varied history, stood till 
1854, when it was taken down to make room 
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for the growing business of the city. Barbara 


Heck again led off in the next great step of | 


Methodism. She saw the necessity for a chapel, 
and “made the enterprise a matter of prayer; 
and looking to the Lord for direction, received 
with inexpressible sweetness and power the an- 
swer, ‘I, the Lord, will do it.’” An econom- 
ical plan for the edifice was devised in her own 
mind; she considered it a suggestion from God, 
and it was approved by the society. They 
leased the site on John-street in 1768, and pur- 
chased it in 1770. The chapel was built of 
stone, faced with plaster; it was sixty feet in 
length and forty-two in width. Embury, being 
a skillful carpenter, wrought diligently on the 
structure. He constructed with his own hands 
the pulpit, and on the memorable 30th of Oc- 
tober, 1768, mounted the desk he had made, 
and dedicated the humble temple by a sermon 
on Hosea x, 12. A parsonage adjacent to the 
chapel was erected in 1770. Mr. Embury con- 
tinued to minister in this chapel twice or thrice 
a week, his services being mostly gratuitous. 
Wesley’s first missionaries, Pilmoor and Board- 
man, arrived in America in the Autumn of 
1769, and not long after the faithful carpenter 
retired from the city to Camden, a village in 
Washington county, New York. He there con- 
tinued to labor as a local preacher, and formed 
a society, chiefly of his own countrymen, at 
Ashgrove. He was held in high estimation by 
his neighbors, and officiated among them not 
only as a preacher, but as a magistrate. While 
mowing in his field in 1775—the date is doubt- 
ful—he injured himself so severely as to die 
suddenly, aged but forty-five years, “greatly 
beloved and much lamented,” says Asbury. 
He was buried on the neighboring farm of his 
friend Peter Switzer. After reposing fifty-seven 


years in his solitary grave without a memorial, |. 


his remains were disinterred with solemn cere- 
monies, and borne by a large procession to the 
Ashgrove burial-ground, where their resting- 
place is marked by a plain, neat, beautiful mar- 
ble tablet. Here sleeps Philip Embury, the 
founder of American Methodism. 

Some of his family emigrated to Upper Can- 
ada, and, with the family of Barbara Heck, 
were among the founders of Methodism in that 
province. 

CAPTAIN WEBB. 


In February, 1767, the little assembly at 
Embury’s house were surprised by the appear- 
ance among them of a military officer, in full 
uniform, with his sword hanging at his side. 
They, however, soon dismissed their fears when 
they saw his devotional appearance, singing 


| when they sang and kneeling when they kneeled. 
When the service was over he introduced him- 
| self as Captain Thomas Webb, of Albany, also 
as a soldier of the Cross, and a spiritual son of 
John Wesley. They invited him to preach for 
them. He accepted the invitation, and from 
that time became one of the principal agents in 
establishing Methodism in America. 

Captain Webb was an officer of the Royal 
army. He wore a shade over one of his eyes, 
a memento of his courage; he had been at the 
siege of Louisburg, and on the memorable Plains 
of Abraham in the campaign of 1758, and 
fought with General Wolfe in the battle of 
Quebec. Here he lost his right eye, and was 
wounded in his right arm. The wound which 
carried away his eye extended through the pal- 
ate into his mouth. He was supposed to be 
dead, and was about to be left without assist- 
ance, but he had recovered from the terrible 
blow sufficiently to say, “I am not dead.” He 
was then a stranger to religion. In 1764, about 
eight years after the battle of the Plains of 
Abraham, he heard John Wesley preach in 
Bristol, when he was awakened to a sense of 
his danger. In the following year, 1765, he 
found peace, and joined a Methodist society. 
He made his first appearance as a preacher in 
the city of Bath, England, filling the place of a 
preacher who had failed to reach his appoint- 
ment. Mr. Wesley, ever vigilant for “helpers,” 
licensed him to preach, “and through the re- 
mainder of his life he was indefatigable in 
Christian labors both in the New World and in 
the Old.” 

Not long after this he was appointed bar- 
rack-master at Albany, and came to America. 
Subsequently he was placed on the retired list, 
with the grade and full pay of captain, for mer- 
itorious services. In Albany he opened his 
house for religious services, conducted by him- 
self. Hearing of Mr. Embury and the few 
Methodists in New York, he hastened thither 
to encourage the struggling society. He was 
one of the chief men in the erection of the first 
church edifice. He subscribed thirty pounds; 
afterward lent three hundred pounds to the 
enterprise, and subsequently remitted the in- 
terest. His influence in New York and Phila- 
delphia secured other liberal donations, Mean- 
while he became practically an itinerant preacher. 
In 1768 he hired a house at Jamaica, L. L., 
where lived the relatives of his wife, and 
preached in it, and twenty-four persons received 
justifying grace. He passed repeatedly through 
New Jersey, forming societies at Pemberton, 
Trenton, Burlington, and other places. He was 
the founder of Methodism in Philadelphia, 
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where he first preached in a sail-loft, and 
formed a class of seven members in 1767 or 
1768. He continued to preach in that city 
more or less till Wesley’s itinerants arrived, 
and was there to welcome them in person in 
1769. He aided in the purchase of the first 
Methodist church of Philadelphia, St. George’s, 
in 1770. He introduced Methodism into Dela- 
ware in 1769, preaching in New Castle, Wil- 
mington, and on the shores of the Brandywine. 
Still later he labored in Baltimore. 

In 1772 he returned to England, where we 
find him going to and fro in the land, preaching 
in Dublin, in London, and other places. He 
made an earnest appeal for missionaries at the 
Conference in Leeds; he strongly impressed the 
mind of Mr. Benson, the commentator, with 
the idea of consecrating himself to the Ameri- 
can work; this, however, was overruled, and 
the zealous Webb reémbarked for America, 
bringing with him two missionaries, Shadford 
and Rankin. He continued his travels and la- 
bors with untiring zeal till the breaking out of 
the Revolution, when he returned finally to 
Europe. There he secured a home for his fam- 
ily in Portland, on the hights of Bristol, but 
still traveled and preached extensively in chap- 
els, in market-places, and in the open air, at- 
tended by immense congregations. On the 
evening of Tuesday, December 20, 1796, about 
eleven o’clock, the old soldier suddenly entered 
into the joy of his Lord. He was seventy-two 
years old. Full of years and full of honors, the 
old warrior was gathered to his fathers. His 
remains were deposited in a vault under the 
communion table of Portland Chapel. 

“To Embury,” says Dr. Stevens, ‘“unques- 
tionably belongs chronological precedence, by a 
few months, as the founder of American Meth- 
odism, but to Webb belongs the honor of a 
more prominent agency in the great event; of 
more extensive and more effective services; of 
the outspread of the denomination into Long 
Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware; the erection of its first chapels, and the 
introduction of Wesleyan itinerants. Aside 
from the mere question of priority, he must be 
considered the principal founder of the Ameri- 
ean Methodist Church.” 


ROBERT STRAWBRIDGE. 


Robert Strawbridge was born at Drumsnagh, 
near the River Shannon, in the county of Lei- 
trim, Ireland. But little is known of his early 
history. He comes into notice first in Ireland 
through his fiery religious zeal. This awakened 
against him “such a storm of persecution” 
among his neighbors, that he endeavored to 





escape it by removing from his native place to 
the county of Sligo, where “his labors were 
signally blessed of God through a considerable 
district.” He labored also in the county of 
Cavan, and in the county of Armagh, and we 
hear of him also at Terryhugan, mentioned by 
Mr. Wesley as the “mother Church of these 
parts.” He had gained for himself the name 
of a zealous and humble, but heroic preacher. 

“In 1759 or 1760,” say the Baltimore au- 
thorities, “not earlier than 1764, not later than 
1765,” says Mr. Shillington, the best Irish au- 
thority in the Methodist history and antiquities 
of his country, “Mr. Strawbridge emigrated to 
America and settled on Sam’s Creek, Frederick 
county, Maryland, then a strictly backwoods 
county, embracing all the country west and 
south now included in the three counties of 
Montgomery, Washington, and Alleghany. He 
opened his house for preaching. God gave him 
favor in the sight of the people, so that a great 
door and effectual was opened to him at once 
for usefulness. He soon formed in his own 
house a Methodist society, and not long after 
built the “ Log Meeting-House” on Sam’s Creek, 
about a mile from his home. It was a rude 
structure, twenty-two feet square, and, though 
long occupied, was never finished, but remained 
without windows, door, or floor. “The logs 
were sawed on one side for a doorway, and 
holes were made on the other three sides for 
windows.” 

Drs. Hamilton and Roberts, who are followed 
by Lednum, place this event as early as 1763 
or 1764. Wakeley, Stevens, and the general 
current of Methodist history carry it beyond 
1766, the epoch of American Methodism. There 
is certainly considerable doubt resting on these 
dates, and the impartial student of history will 
give to the memory of the zealous Strawbridge 
the benefit of the doubt, and the honor that is 
due him as one among the first preachers of 
Methodism in America. The “brief account of 
the rise of Methodism” found in our Discipline, 
and prepared by the Bishops in 1790, says, after 
alluding to the labors of Embury, “ About the 
same time Robert Strawbridge, a local preacher 
from Ireland, settled in Frederick county, in 
the State of Maryland, and preaching there, 
formed some societies.” This is, perhaps, our 
best approximation to the date involved. 

Strawbridge also founded Methodism in Bal- 
timore and Harford counties. The first society 
in the former was formed by him at the house 
of Daniel Evans, near the city, and this society 
erected the first chapel in the county. Several 
preachers were rapidly raised up by Straw- 
bridge in his travels, such as Richard Owings, 
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Sater Stephenson, Nathan Perigo, Richard Web- 
ster, and others. ‘We discover him now pen- 
etrating into Pennsylvania, and then arousing 
the population of the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land; now bearing the standard into Baltimore, 
and then planting it successfully in Georgetown, 
on the Potomac, and in other places in Fairfax 
county, Virginia; and by the time the regular 
itinerancy comes effectively into operation in 
Maryland, a band of preachers, headed by such 
men as Walters, Gatch, Bonham, Haggerty, 
Garrettson, seem to have been prepared, directly 
or indirectly, through his instrumentality, for 
the more methodical prosecution of the great 
scheme. At last we find his own name in the 
Minutes—in 1773 and 1775—as an itinerant, 
“but it disappears unaccountably.” It is prob- 
able that his Irish spirit could not brook the 
stern authority of Asbury and his British asso- 
ciates, especially the requirement which they 
and their party so stoutly enforced, “that the 
administration of the sacraments by Methodist 
preachers should be suspended.” His determ- 
ined perseverance in administering these or- 
dinances brought upon him much opposition 
from the English preachers, and probably led 
to his discontinuance as an itinerant. His 
labors, however, continued abundant down to 
his death. . 

In the latter part of his life he removed to a 
farm in the upper part of Long Green, Balti- 
more county, the use of which for life had been 
generously given him by a wealthy friend, Cap- 
tain Charles Ridgely. “It was while living 
here that, in one of his visiting rounds to his 
spiritual children, he was taken sick at the 
house of Mr. Joseph Wheeler, and died in great 
peace, in the Summer or Fall of 1781.” His 
funeral sermon was preached to a vast con- 
course of people by Rev. Richard Owings, one 
of his converts, and the first American preacher 
raised up on the continent. His grave and 
also that of his wife are in the small burying- 
ground in the orchard south of the house in 
which he died, within sight of the great city 
which claims him as its Methodistic apostle. 
A large poplar-tree marks the spot, but no 
monument, ‘a fact which,” says father Boehm, 
“TI hope will not be said after the celebration 
of the first Centenary of American Methodism.” 


ROBERT WILLIAMS, 


The news of the planting of Methodism in 
the New World spread among the people of 
England, and awakened a deep interest among 
some of the earnest lay spirits before the An- 
nual Conference was called upon to recognize 
and provide for it. One of these humble men, 





Robert Williams, imbued with the enthusiasm 
of the new movement, applied to Mr. Wesley 
for authority to cross the Atlantic and preach 
there. Permission was given him on condition 
that he should labor in subordination to the 
missionaries about to be sent out. ‘ Williams's 
impatient zeal could not wait for the mission- 
aries; he appealed to his friend Ashton, who 
afterward became an important member of Em- 
bury’s society. Ashton was induced to emigrate 
by the promise of Williams to accompany him.” 
Williams was poor, and Ashton paid the ex- 
pense of the voyage, and they landed in New 
York in 1769. 

Williams immediately began his mission in 
Embury’s chapel, and thenceforward for about 
six years was one of the most effective pioneers 
of American Methodism—*“ the first Methodist 
minister in America that published a book, the 
first that married, the first that located, and 
the first that died.” There has always been 
more or less of mystery connected with his 
name and history. What little we know of 
him makes us anxious to know more. He was 
stationed in John-Street Church some time in 
1771. He labored successfully with Straw- 
bridge in founding the new cause in Baltimore 
county. “He was the apostle of Methodism in 
Virginia.” In the first published Conference 
Minutes he is appointed to Petersburg. In 
1772 we find him following in the track of 
Strawbridge on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
In the same year he appeared in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. In 1773 he is laboring in Sussex and 
Brunswick counties, in the same State, and 
extending his labors to the borders of North 
Carolina. He formed the first circuit of Vir- 
ginia. He was the spiritual father of the he- 
roic Jesse Lee. He bore the Cross into North 
Carolina, forming a six weeks’ circuit from 
Petersburg southward over the Roanoke River 
some distance into North Carolina, thus becom- 
ing the “apostle of Methodism” in that State, 
as well as Virginia. 

He finally married and located, settling on 
the road between Norfolk and Suffolk, where 
he continued to preach, far and near, till his 
death, which occurred on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1775. Asbury highly esteemed him, and 
made his house a home and preaching-place. 
He was there to lay him to rest and preach 
his funeral sermon, and records in his Journal 
the highest possible eulogy. ‘He has been a 
very useful, laborious man. The Lord gave 
many souls to his ministry. Perhaps no one in 
America has been an instrument of awakening 
so many souls as God has awakened by him.” 
“His grave is unknown, but he will live in the 
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history of the Church forever, associated with 
Embury, Webb, and Strawbridge. He did for 
it in Virginia and North Carolina what Embury 
did for it in New York;*Webb in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware, and Strawbridge 
in Maryland.” 


JOHN KING, 


John King, another humble English Meth- 
odist, has given to the early annals of Ameri- 
can Methodism another name that will never 
die in the records of the Church in the Middle 
States. He came from London to America in 
the latter part of 1769, being preceded a few 
weeks by Wesley’s first missionaries. He first 
appears in Philadelphia, “inspired with a call” 
to preach the Gospel. He offered himself to 
the Church for license, but it hesitated. How- 
ever, he determined to preach, and made an 
appointment in the Potter’s Field, now Wash- 
ington Square. Some of the Methodist breth- 
ren heard him, and urged his authorization by 
the society as a preacher. He was permitted 
to deliver a trial sermon before them, was 
licensed, and next appears in Wilmington, Del- 
aware. Then he is found in Maryland, where 
Strawbridge welcomed him, and they worked 
zealously together in Baltimore county, Robert 
Williams sharing their toils and sufferings. 

He was a man of invincible zeal, and “it was 
the indomitable and enterprising King who first 
threw the banners of Methodism to the people 
of Baltimore.” His first pulpit there was a 
blacksmith’s block at the intersection of Front 
and French streets. His next sermon was from 
a table at the junction of Baltimore and Cal- 
vert streets. He was invited to preach in the 
English church of St. Paul’s, but preached with 
such fervor that the invitation was never re- 
peated. In 1770 he preached at the forks of 
Gunpowder, in Baltimore county, and James J. 
Baker, one of the great laymen of the infant 
Church, was awakened and soon after converted. 
The third Methodist chapel in Maryland was 
built on his estate in 1773. 

King was afterward received into the regular 
itinerancy. He was a member of the first Con- 
ference in 1773, and was appointed to New 
Jersey. He soon after entered Virginia and 
traveled Robert Williams’s six weeks’ circuit, 
and nearly doubled its members. Again he is 
found in New Jersey. During the Revolution 
he located, but in 1801 reappeared in the itin- 
erant ranks in Virginia. He located finally in 
1803. He lived to a very advanced age, and 
died in the vicinity of Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Such were the “founders” of Methodism in 
America—Embury, eWebb, Strawbridge, Wil- 





liams, and King. Perhaps we should include 
the name of Richard Owings, but we shall have 
occasion to refer to him under another head, 
In the year in which Williams and King ar- 
rived, Mr. Wesley’s first two regular itinerants 
appeared in the New World. 


_—____—_ 
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BY WAIF WOODLAND. 





LET me cross where the stream runs narrow, 
And clear as a silvery rill, 

Where it winds through the shadowy valley 
Near the base of the holy hill! 


For I sometimes fear lest my spirit, 
Just loosed from its house of clay, 

Might faint in the dim, cold passage, 
If it seemed too far away. 


If it caught no sound of the music, 
No breath of the pure white flowers, 
No smile from the dear Redeemer, 
Or glimpse of the heavenly bowers: 


It may be—though God only knoweth 
Our real wants and worth— 

That the soul, with its untried pinions, 
Would long again for earth. 


Let me cross where the stream rans narrow 
And clear as a silvery rill, 

Where it winds through the shadowy valley 
Near the base of the holy hill! 

For I know it would be delightful, 
Going out from the world alone, 

As the dear old earth-scenes vanish, 
To be near the eternal throne, 


_q—__—. 


VISION OF THE AIR. 


BY REV. H. B. WARDWELL. 





Broap is the view that chains the visiun’s glance; 
Leave all dark musing with delightful trance, 
Come forth with light and breathe the glorious air, 
Fresh from God's urn poured round the earth so fair 
The subtile elements of life it bears, 

Its wasting energy with strength repairs. 


See the bold eagle near his mountain throne, 
With mighty wing cleaving his path alone; 
’Mid higher regions of the sun-bright day, 
With daring front he holds his cloudless way; 
The lark soars gayly in the morning's glow, 
Sings its high song of music’s sweetest flow— 
The hours are gladdened by the sound of wings; 
The air is pregnant with all glorious things— 
The voice of rivers and the sound of streams, 
The cataract’s thunder and its rainbow gleams; 
O’er azure seas bright clouds serenely sail, 

Or, darker-hued, haste with the roaring gale; 
Down its expanse the showers of Summer fall 
From the wide gateways of the sapphire wall! 
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TRIFLES—A WORD TO MARRIED PEOPLE. 


8 gon ringing of the door bell has a pleasant 
sound to me, especially in my idle moods. 
Like an unopened letter, there is a mystery 
about it, and one waits with a pleasurable ex- 
citement to see who or what is coming. 

Returning home one day earlier than usual, 
I found my wife had gone out; apd, while 
lounging idly over the paper, the bell rang. 

I waited, expectant, till Bridget appeared 
with a note, containing a request from my old 
friend, Dr. Stearns, to ride out to his residence 
in the country the next day, to transact some 
business that had been long pending, and an 
invitation to bring my wife and spend the day. 

I was pleased; first, because I wanted the 
business completed; and, secondly, because i 
thought I needed a day’s recreation. 

But the next morning every thing seemed to 
go wrong. Alice could not accompany me, and 
I could not get off as early as I wished; and 
consequently I was peevish and fretful; and 
Alice reflected my humor, I suppose—as it ap- 
peared to me she had never been so unamiable. 

At length, however, I drove away, though 
not in a very pleasant mood. It was a lovely 
October day; and as I rode along, noting the 
tints of the landscape, memory went back to 
the golden Autumn when I wooed and won my 
bride. 

How lovely Alice was then! I thought. And 
how happy we were! But that was long ago. 
Yet nature is the same, though we are changed. 
Let me see; we have been married three years; 
is it possible it is no longer? 

And I felt a pang as I contrasted the past 
with the present, to think that we could settle 
down into the commonplace life we now led. 

We had no serious trouble; we did n’t quar- 
rel, though when I felt cross or other things 
did n't go to suit me, I took no pains to con- 
ceal it, and often spoke harshly to Alice, who 
sometimes replied in the same spirit, sometimes 
with tears, Yet we were generally good friends, 
But the charm, the tenderness of our early 
love, had imperceptibly vanished. 

I had become careless about my appearance 
at home, and Alice was equally negligent. Her 
beautiful brown hair, which she used to wear 
in the most becoming curls, was now usually 
brushed plainly behind her ears unless she was 
going out or expected company. I dismissed 
the subject with a sigh, at the Doctor’s gate, 
with the reflection that it was the same with 
all married people—must be so, in fact—for 
how could romance and sentiment find place 
among so many prosy realities? I supposed 


| we were as happy as any body, and yet it was 
| not the kind of life 1 had looked forward to 
| with so many bright anticipations. 

The Doctor came out and greeted me cor- 
dially. In the hall we met Mrs. Stearns, look- 
ing fresh and lovely in her pink muslin wrap- 
per, with her jetty hair in tasteful braids. She 
scolded me playfully for not bringing my wife, 
chatted a few minutes, and then flitted away, 
while the Doctor, remarking that his motto was 
business first and pleasure afterward, led the 
way to the library. 

As we entered the room I noticed a vase of 
bright Autumn flowers on the table, imparting 
an air of taste and cheerfulness to the apart- 
ment. I made a remark about it, to which the 
Doctor responded: 

“Yes, I am very fond of flowers, and love to 
see them in the house; and as I spend much 
time here, my wife always keeps a vase of them 
on the table as long as they last.” 

Our business was finished before dinner, and 
we walked out in the grounds, which were quite 
extensive and tastefully arranged. 

There was a variety of flowers in bloom, and 
I noticed that the Doctor selected here and 
there the finest, and he had a handsome 
bouquet. 

When we reached the house Mrs. Stearns 
was on the steps. The Doctor, still continuing 
our conversation, gave her the flowers with a 
slight bow and smile, and holding up a spray 
of crimson berries, which he had broken off, 
she bent her head while he fastened it among 
the dark braids of her hair. 

It was a trifling incident, yet their manner 
arrested my attention. Had I| been a stranger, 
I should have pronounced them lovers instead 
of sober, married people. All through the day 
I noticed the same delicate attention and def- 
erence in their deportment to each other. 

There was nothing of which the most fastid- 
ious guest could complain; yet, while showing 
me the most cordial attention, they did not 
seem to ignore each other’s existence, as mar- 
ried neople so often do. 

I had never visited the Doctor before, and 
was very much pleased with his tasteful home. 
I said so, after dinner, when we strolled out 
into the woods. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think it is pleasant;” and 
he added, “I believe I am a contented man; so 
far I am not disappointed in life.” 

“How long have you been married, Doctor?” 
| I asked. 

“Ten years.” 

“Well,” I pursued, “can you tell one whence 
the bright atmosphere that surrounds your 
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home? Tell me how you and Mrs. Stearns 
Mmanage to retain the depth and freshness of 
your early love, as you seem to do. I should 
think the wear and tear of life would dim it 
somewhat. I never saw a home where my ideal 
of domestic happiness was realized before. It 
is what I have dreamed of.” 

The Doctor smiled, and, pointing to a thrifty 
grapevine climbing over a neat lattice, and 
loaded with purple fruit, he said: 

“That vine needs careful attention, and if 
pruned and properly cared for, it is what you 
see it; but if neglected, how soon would it be- 
come a worthless thing! So the love which is 
to all, at some period, the most precious thing 
in life, and which needs so much care to keep 
it unimpaired, is generally neglected. Ah! my 
friend, it is little acts—trifles—that so often 
estrange loving hearts. I have always made it 
a point to treat my wife with the same court- 
esy that characterized my deportment in days 
of courtship; and while I am careful not to 
offend her tastes and little prejudices, I am sure 
that mine will be equally respected,” 

That night I rode homeward pondering the 
Doctor's words, and reviewing the years of our 
married life. I was surprised at my own blind- 
ness, and determined to recall the early dream, 
if possible. 

The next morning at breakfast I astonished 
Alice by a careful toilet, chatted over the din- 
ner, and, after tea, invited her to ride. When 
she came down in my favorite blue organdie, 
with her hair in shining curls, I thought she 
never looked lovelier. 

I exerted myself, as of old, to entertain her, 
and was surprised to find how quickly and 
pleasantly the evening passed. 

I resolved to test the Doctor’s theory per- 
fectly, and the result exceeded my most san- 
guine expectations. 

For all the little nameless attentions so grat- 
ifying to a woman’s heart, and so universally 
accorded by the lover and neglected by the 
husband, I find myself repaid a thousand fold; 
and I would advise all who are sighing over 
non-fulfillment of early dreams, to go and do 
likewise, remembering that that which is worth 
winning is worth keeping. 


—_—_——— 


No man’s spirits were ever hurt by doing 
his duty; on the contrary, one good action, one 
temptation resisted and overcome, one sacrifice 
of desire or interest, purely for conscience’ 
sake, will prove a cordial for weak and low 
spirits, far beyond what either indulgence, or 
diversion, or company, can do for them. 





MAKE THE BEST OF ONE ANOTHER. 





es N AKE the best of one another,” St. John 

said to the Churches of his own time, and 
he would say to the Churches of our time, and 
to those who, like us, are traveling through 
many Churches and many nations, ‘“ Make the 
most of what there is good.” It is very easy 
to do the reverse, and to make the most of 
what there is evil, absurd, erroneous. By so 
doing we shall have no difficulty to make bit- 
terness more bitter, and estrangements between 
nations and nations, Christians and Christians, 
more wide, and hatreds and strifes more abund- 
ant, and errors more extreme. But we shall 
not be fulfilling the command of Christ nor his 
beloved disciple. No doubt justice and truth 
require that we should express our abhorrence- 
of folly, and error, and sin. But still, by mak- 
ing the most of what there is good, that which 
is bad will be most likely to disappear. Noth- 
ing drives out darkness so much as light, noth- 
ing overcomes evil so much as good. No 
weapon of controversy, or argument, or opposi- 
tion, is so effectual as when our adversary 
sees that we admire what in him is good, and 
just, and true. 

“Make the best of one another.” So, also, 
he said to the old, the middle-aged, and young, 
who crowded around him as he was sinking in 
his grave under the experience of a hundred 
eventful years; and so, also, he still says to us 
as individuals, in all the stations of life. Here 
again, we may, if we choose, make the worst 
of one another. Every one has his weak point; 
every one has his fault; we may make the worst 
of these; we may fix our attention constantly 
upon these. It is a very easy task; and by so 
doing we shall make the burden of life unen- 
durable, and turn friends into enemies, and pro- 
voke strife, hatred, heart-burnings, wherever 
we go. 

But we may also make the best of one an- 
other. We may forgive, even as we hope to be 
forgiven. We may put ourselves in the place 
of others, and ask what we should wish to be 
done to us, and thought of us, were we in their 
place. By fixing our attention on their good 
qualities we shall rise to their level as surely 
as, by fixing our attention on their bad quali- 
ties, we shall sink below their level. By loving 
whatever is lovable in those about us, love will 
flow back from them to us, and life will become 
a pleasure instead of a pain; and earth will 
become like a heaven, and we, if God so please, 
shall become not unworthy followers of Him 
whose name is love, and of St. John, his be- 
loved disciple-—Dr. Stanley’s Sermons. 
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JOURNAL OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 





BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 





NUMBER I. 


HE end has come at last. My dear aunt 

was buried to-day. A blank and a dead- 
ness seems over every thing. I—I can not 
write. 

I must not dwell on the past, the pleasures 
that can be mine no more, the dear companion- 
ship that I have lost, the loving ministrations 
that I must henceforth miss. I must keep 
down the rising of my grief that would come 
between me and my duties, and rouse myself 
to “act in the living present.” 

It was my dear aunt’s desire that I should 
take rule in her household, and my uncle 
seconds her wish. I feel that I ought to accept 
the position offered me, and do the best I can. 
I am deficient in practical knowledge of many 
things I ought to know pertaining to my duties, 
but I wish to learn, and “ where there ’s a will 
there ’s a way.” I would desire to acquit 
myself in a manner that would meet the appro- 
bation of the dear departed, even with her 
present quickened perceptions and enlarged 
views of duty. May her spirit watch over, 
strengthen, and assist me! 

I mean to enter in this book my trials, my 
experiences, my successes, and my failures as 
the head of a household—what I learn, and 
what I must learn, and what I must unlearn; 
what I gain from others, and what their ex- 
ample teaches me to shun. Then at the end 
of a year I can look back to my position at 
the beginning and see how much I have 
advanced. [ think what I shall gain by it 
will more than pay for the time devoted to this 
record; and it will afford me pleasure as well 
as improvement. 

This I know. I wish to perform my duties 
well, and I shall endeavor by every means in 
my power to gain all the information I can 
respecting them. They are not trifles even the 
meanest of them. It is not mere drudgery I 
am going to perform, my work has a high sig- 
nifecance. May I keep this ever before me, 
then I shall not degenerate into a mere drudge, 
and, feeling the importance of my labors, I 
shall have a pleasure in the performance. A 
proper spirit, and looking to the end, will 


“Make drudgery divine, 
Who sweeps a room, as by God's laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


May I beautify my work in this manner? I 
think I shall. I take more pleasure now in 


re 





common labor than ever before, and when I 
have learned to excel in it I shall love it still 
better. 

What a great responsibility it is to be the 
head, the directing power in a household! I 
never realized it so fully before. How much 
good one can do, how much harm effect in 
such a position! How much knowledge, how 
much wisdom it needs to perform its duties 
well! And what a “plentiful lack” have I of 
these qualities! I must make it my business 
now to learn. This is my profession that I 
have chosen, or not exactly chosen, it is rather 
a greatness that was thrust upon me. Not 
only is the comfort of many others dependent 
upon me now, but I have it in my power, per- 
haps, to lay the foundation of health or disease, 
and who knows how far I have it in my power 
to influence their morals or happiness! 

Uncle Allen leaves every thing to me; so I 
must consider his tastes and comfort in my 
improvements. And I must take care not to 
have my laws of order too stringent, too un- 
yielding. A system of order is for the good of 
a household. I must try not to reverse the 
fitness of things and make the good of the 
household secondary to carrying out my rules 
of order. I must learn to set them aside 
whenever the welfare of others will be pro- 
moted in a greater degree by doing so than 
by adhering to them. My code of rules must 
be a subordinate and not a chief, a guardian 
of the comfort-of others, and not hold a “ hang- 
man’s whip” over them. And how wise one 
must be to be able always to discriminate in 
these matters, to get the exact dividing-line 
“between too little and too much!” How good 
one must be to enable her to stand firm by ier 
convictions of right and carry them out! Truly, 
does it not require as much wisdom, as much 
goodness to govern a household well as tv 
“guide the State?” I regard the position as a 
more important one, requiring higher qualities 
of head and heart. She who occupies such a 
position—emphatically she—is in more inti- 
mate relation with the souls of others, and by 
a thousand silent unseen influences is more 
truly a shaper of destinies than one who 's an 
engineer of the outward machinery of society 
alone. | 

I have eight subjects in my realm—eight 
satellites that I must be a sun to. First, uncle 
Allen, the nominal head of the household— 
which some one has said is oftenest the feet 
thereof—though he comports himself very little 
like a chief, for fear, I suppose, that he shall 
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discourage me or disarrange my plans, carefully 
avoiding any thing in the least degree counter 
to them. In return for this consideration on 
his part, Istudy his comfort, and try to con- 
form to what TI think will please him; so he 
gains, as we always do by trusting to the—I 
was going to write just and generous; perhaps 
that would sound like self-praise—yet I do 
know that I desire and try to be just and 
generous. 

Next aunt Milly, a half sister of uncle Allen, 
feeble in health but always cheerful, so fearful 
of giving trouble that she causes me a good 
deal of trouble, for I would rather make her 
comfortable than not, for my own happiness, but 
can not always find out what she needs and 
what will please her best. 

How often such persons in a family are 
overlooked, their tastes and preferences disre- 
garded because they do not obtrude them, 


while those who demand much are often treated 


as having superior claims! This is wrong. I 
think it is those who are willing to prefer 
others to themselves who should have the 
preference, yet in families as well as large com- 
munities, assumption often carries the day. I 
must look to it that no such injustice is done 
or suffered in my realm. 

Next upon my list of subjects comes Allen 
Hoffman, a nephew of uncle Allen, but not a 
relative of mine, though I call him cousin. 
He is a young man of eighteen, and is study- 
ing medicine in the office of the village physi- 
cian, and boards here. He is poor, has his 


own way to make in the world, and uncle | 


Allen offered to do so much for him. He has 
not been here long, and I have not had much 
opportunity to study his character. He is in- 
telligent, and seems kind in disposition, and I 
should say has a good share of positiveness in 
his composition; a good share of firmness. I 
suppose a person needs this in order to get on 
well in the world, else he will be continually 
turned aside from his objects. If it is backed 
by an ability to see the right and a desire to 
do right, why, then, it is all right. I should 
say Allen has integrity of purpose as well as a 
good share of intellectual keenness, so he is not 
ill made up. 

Next is cousin Norton, a boy of fourteen, 
who, when his mother was sick, had to be 
sent to an aunt’s, because nobody could manage 
him here. He is a true boy, full of animal 
life, impatient of restraint, breaking through 
conventional rules as if they were cobwebs, 
but generous, chivalrous, truthful. I like him 
better than if he was puny, characterless, 
though such a one might give me less trouble, 








| or exercise for my qualities of heart. 


or what is called trouble. So would a block of 
wood. I like a live boy to manage best. 
What if he does increase my care and labor? 
So do my plants in the garden, with digging, 
and pruning, and sheltering, and directing. 

Then Milly, a little sprite of ten, hardly 
seeming of the earth, she is so little earthy in 
spirit or body. Of the latter she has barely 
enough to keep her soul here, and the quality 
of the former seems too fine for the rough airs 
of this rude world. I shall have a delicate 
subject in her that will require delicate hand- 
ling. I must find out what habits will be best 
for her to increase her strength of body and 
strength of soul; their fineness does not need 
increasing. 

Sufficient variety of character I have to give 
exercise to my skill in keeping the different 
elements in harmony. And I like my duties 
better than if they were merely mechanical, 
affording little scope for my faculties of mind 
I hope 
both will be strengthened, elevated, and en- 
larged by finding their proper stimulapts and 
an appropriate field of action. 

“Order is Heaven’s first law,” and I must 
endeavor to introduce it into the affairs under 
my control, modifying my rules as far as may be 
to suit the different ages, habits, temperaments, 
etc., of those to be benefited by them. I know 
uncle would not object to any plan I might see 
fit to adopt, neither would the others, I sup- 
pose, looking upon me as absolute ruler for the 
present; but I must not for this reason be 
guided by my individual preferences, but re- 
gard the good of the whole so far as I can. 

In the first place, I must try to have regular 
hours for meals, going to bed, ete. Owing to 
aunt’s illness these matters have been left 
pretty much to chance for a long time. Habits 
of order and regularity, besides contributing to 
comfort and convenience, conduce to health 
both of body and mind, and by establishing a 
system ‘of order I may not only benefit those 
under my influence in the present, but with 
the younger members of my household may 
lay the foundation of orderly habits which will 
go with them through life. These may be 
transplanted to other homes, from thence to 
others still. Who can calculate the good that 
may result from one right habit? Who can 
foresee the evil that may ensue from ore wrong 
one, be it a habit of neglect of something we 
ought to do or of a commission of actual 
wrong? Besides, one right habit makes every 
other right habit easier to attain. 

It is necessary to know how to prepare meals 
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properly as well as to have a regular time for 
them, how to cook every article of food in 
such a way as to bring out its best properties 
and make it most palatable; and food cooked 
in this way will be most healthful. 

One of the most important things in the 
cooking department is to have good bread—im- 
portant not only to comfort but to health. By 
good bread I mean the best that can be made. 
I notice there is a great difference in the qual- 
ity of what is called good bread. It may be 
dry and sandy, or tasteless, sometimes, perhaps, 
from having approached too near the acid fer- 
mentation, yet when light and white it is 
ranked as good bread because it looks well— 
fair in outward seeming, but lacking a heart 
of goodness. I must try not to have any of 
this want of flavor in my bread or my life. 
May heart season both! With regard to mak- 
ing bread, it is of the greatest importance, in 
the first place, to have good yeast. I think I 
have observed that a woman who uniformly 
has good bread is usually painstaking about 
every thing, and does other things in a superior 
manner. The same carefulness that produces 
excellence in this is extended to other matters. 
She and her family emphatically “eat the bread 
of carefulness.” Good bread-makers usually 
possess this quality, carefulness, because bread 
must be closely attended to m the process of 
making in order to have it of the best quality. 
It will not do to make it a hap-hazard affair. 
It requires good judgment, too, to know when 
it has risen to just the right point and to bake 
it to just the right point. Her bread, then, is 
a pretty good criterion of a woman’s house- 
keeping qualities. 

Miss Leslie, I think it is, says: “To make 
good bread three things are requisite, the first 
of which is attention, and the second and third 
are attention.” 

Some other writer—Miss Edgeworth, I be- 
lieve—says: “To make good bread is a moral 
obligation, a religious duty almost.” I don’t 
think she needs to have said almost. It must 
be quite so if health is affected by the quality 
of the food taken, as is no doubt the case. 
Health, too, reacts upon temper and mental 
and moral states. It must be a religious duty 
then to make good bread, for our religion 
should be of such a quality as to influence our 
conduct in the minutest actions of life. I 
must set this down as settled in my mind and 
act upon it. 

Bad bread-makers, then, have much to answer 
for; they not only mar present comfort, but 
may lay the foundation of disease, disease of 
body and disease of mind, so close is the sym- 





pathy between them. Then the housewife who 
is kneading a loaf of bread, though it seem a 
very simple, commonplace process, may, by the 
way she performs it, dispense health and com- 
fort and contribute to the clearness and seren- 
ity of mind of those engaged in mental toil, 
thereby assisting indirectly perhaps in further- 
ing schemes of benevolence and efforts for the 
benefit of mankind, or sow the seeds of disease 
and paralyze the hand that might have wrought 
much good. The office of the bread-maker, 
then, is not an unimportant one. I must bear 
this in mind. 

I must remember, too, in my efforts to im- 
prove, that virtues overdone become faults. I 
must bear this in mind with regard to neatness, 
with regard to order, and even in thrift and 
economy, which I wish to practice in a due 
degree. The art of making a little go a great 
way in home affairs belongs particularly to 
woman, and is one she should attain and prac- 
tice, and she can do this without pettiness or 
meanness, or frittering the powers of her mind 
away with efforts so small the result is not 
worth the trouble they give. And I must not 
make my endeavors to improve and gain the 
right in every thing too prominent, so as to 
render myself wearisome to others. In this 
way, to use a homely proverb, “the remedy 
would be worse than the disease,” and I should 
defeat the end I wish to gain—harmony and 
comfort. I must not let my machinery be too 
plainly manifest and tire with its clatter. 

Every thing adjusted rightly with regard to 
the outward machinery of my household, I shall 
then be better enabled to study the higher in- 
terests of its members. I must first lay a 
good foundation by having all my arrangements 
healthful and comfortable in the eating, sleep- 
ing departments, etc., gaining all the knowledge 
I can to these ends, yet never supposing I have 
reached perfection. 

I expect.to acquire such facility in the use 
of ways and means by constant practice and 
endeavors to find the right way as to have a 
wide margin outside of my daily labor for 
thought, and reflection, and reading with a 
view to higher improvement. There is such a 
pleasure in trying to advance to greater hights 
of excellence in itself. I don’t see how people 
can be content to live and not advance any. 


— 


TAKE care that you are not led astray by 
the multitude, for singly you must die, and 
singly account will be required of you. He 
who prays to God will never be forsaken. 
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THE CONTEMPLATION OF CHRIST. 





EDITORIAL. 





NUMBER II. 


“ T WILL not leave you comfortless,” said the 

Savior, when about to be removed from his 
disciples by crucifixion; “I will come unto you. 
A little while and the world seeth me no more: 
but ye see me.” The circumstances under 
which these words were spoken by our Lord 
determine for us their true meaning. The Sav- 
ior was about to leave his disciples—to finish 
his direct ministry on earth—and to be re- 
moved from them, first by crucifixion, but ere- 
long by ascension to his Father in heaven. In 
view of this removal, he enters into a long dis- 
course, the whole burden of which is to admin- 
ister consolation to the stricken disciples, and 
to impart deep and important truths, perhaps 
more spiritual and profound than any which he 
had yet communicated, and designed to inspire 
and sustain them in their apparently bereaved 
condition. He would now convey to them this 
great lesson, that having now assumed our 
nature and become as the Christ, the great 
teacher, pattern, and redeemer of mankind, 
though he could not and would not abide for- 
ever with them in his bodily presence, yet he 
would never leave nor forsake them, but ever 
after, through all time to come, he would abide 
in them and be among them in spiritual mani- 
festations, and they by faith should perceive 
and rejoice in his presence. 

Surely all this minute and profound instruc- 
tion—this promise of the Holy Ghost—this 
declaration of his intended return—these conso- 
lations and encouragements, could not be merely 
intended to sustain and strengthen them during 
the three days’ separation while Christ was in 
the tomb. Evidently the whole discourse turns 
upon the circumstance that he was about to be 
taken from them and to return to the Father, 
when he would no longer dwell among them as 
their visible teacher; nevertheless, though with- 
drawn from their actual sight, and exalted to 
the right hand of the Majesty on high, he would 
not leave them comfortless—he would come to 
them again; a promise which the scope of the 
whole discourse will not allow us to limit to 
his brief and transient return after his resur- 
rection, as the event to which all these prom- 
ises and consolations had reference had not yet 
been realized when he arose from the dead; 
“for,” says the risen Lord, ‘I have not yet 
ascended unto my Father and your Father, 
unto my God and your God.” 

These beautiful and instructive words of the 





Savior may be thus paraphrased: “I have now 
finished my ministry on earth, and am about 
to return to my Father. Whither I go ye 
know and the way ye know, for I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life. But ye shall not 
be forsaken, for I will pray the Father, and he 
shall give you anothet Comforter that may 
abide with you forever, even the Spirit of truth; 
whom the unregenerate world can not receive, 
because it neither perceives nor knows him, 
but to you shall be given the power to per- 
ceive and apprehend spiritual and divine things, 
and ye shall know him, for he shall abide with 
you, and shall be in you. Therefore, fear not; 
for I will not leave you as orphans; I will re- 
turn to you again, and though the world shall 
not see me, yet ye shall see me, for I will man- 
ifest myself unto you. And at that day, when 
I shall pour out my Spirit upon you, ye shall 
know and comprehend the great truth that I 
have been teaching you through all my minis- 
try—that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and 
I in you; and then, he that loveth me, shall 
be loved of my Father, and I will love him, 
and will manifest myself to him.” 

The withdrawal of the Savior from the world, 
so that he could no longer be seen by the 
world, and yet be manifest to his disciples, was 
then, as it still is to the unenlightened mind, a 
subject of mystery and astonishment, and they 
sought for an explanation. Our Lord then so 
explained the matter of his manifestation to his 
disciples as that it can only mean his abiding, 
spiritual presence and communion with them, 
in so interesting and important a manner that 
it may be considered seeing Jesus and com- 
muning with him in a manner in which the 
world could not see or commune with him; 
that he being absent in the body would still be 
present as a glorious reality in the conscious- 
ness of his disciples: “If a man love me he 
will keep my words; and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.” 

The manifestation of Christ to his disciples, 
and the power conferred on the child of God to 
enter by faith into a deep apprehension of spir- 
itual things, are great truths running through 
many of the discourses of our Savior, and pre- 
sented to us in various forms of thought and 
phraseology throughout the New Testament 
Scriptures. They are characteristic ideas and 
doctrines of the spiritual form of religion which 
is presented to us in Christianity, and are 
prominent elements in the exalted spirituality 
of the Gospel. “If any man will do his will,” 
says the Savfor on another occasion, “he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
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whether I speak of myself.” John vii, 17. 
The same idea is presented again in these 
words, “Then said Jesus to those Jews that 
believed on him, If ye continue in my word, 
then are ye my disciples indeed; and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” John viii, 31. In the same chapter he 
indicates the same idea in a negative form, by 
saying to the unbelieving Jews, “If God were 
your Father, ye would love me: for I proceeded 
forth and came from God; neither came I of 
myself, but he sent me. Why do ye not under- 
stand my speech? even because ye can not hear 
my word. Ye are of your father the devil, 
and the lusts of your father ye will do.” John 
viii, 42-44. And yet again in the same dis- 
course he declares, “He that is of God, heareth 
God’s words: ye therefore hear them not, be- 
cause ye are not of God.” Verse 47. These 
words might well be rendered thus: “He that 
is born of God, and, therefore, in communion 
with God, comprehendeth God's words, and the 
reason why ye do not comprehend them is, be- 
cause ye are not born of God.” 

The same great truth is indicated by our 
Lord in that interesting discourse in which he 
represents himself as the good shepherd: “I am 
the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and 
am known of mine.” John x, 14. And in this 
discourse also he makes the same distinction 
between the unbelieving Jews and his disciples 
as we have indicated above: “Ye believe not 
because ye are not of my sheep, as | said unto 
you. My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me; and I give unto 
them eternal life.” Verses 26-28. 

The same interesting truth was fully appre- 
hended and clearly taught by the apostles, and 
is frequently presented to us by them as one 
of the distinctive features of our glorious Chris- 
tianity. “Be not conformed to this world,” 
says St. Paul, “but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what 
is ‘that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of 
God.” Romans xii, 1. And in 1 Corinthians 
ii, 14-16, we have the doctrine presented to us 
in the following explicit words: “But the natu- 
ral man receiveth not, [does not embrace or 
comprehend,] the things of the Spirit of God; 
for they are foolishness unto him; neither can 
he know them, [while he remains in a sensual, 
unregenerate condition, under the influence of 
animal passions and desires,] because they are 
spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual 
discerneth all things, yet he himself is discerned 
of no man; [for he also being spiritual, the nat- 
ural man can not comprehend the spiritual life 
of which he is the subject;] for who hath known 





the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct 
him? But we have the mind of Christ;” we 
have his Spirit; we sympathize with him in his 
feelings, desires, purposes, and plans; we are in 
union with him who is in union with God; we 
have the mind of Christ, who had the mind of 
God. It was for the possession of this spiritual 
mind that his great apcestle prays so ardently 
and so beautifully for the Christians of Ephe- 
sus—as in Ephesians i, 17-19—where he prays 
that “the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, might give unto them the 
spirut of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him; the eyes of their understanding being 
enlightened; that they might know what is the 
hope of his calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints, and what 
is the exceeding greatness of his power toward 
us who believe.” And again in that most sub- 
lime and far-reaching of prayers in Ephesians 
iii, 14-19, in which we have the outgushing of 
the language of a soul grasping after the com- 
plete fullness of God: “For this cause I bow 
my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named, that he would grant you 
according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man; that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith; that ye being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to comprehend 
with all saints, what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and hight; and know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye might 
be filled with all the fullness of God.” “For I 
would that ye knew,” said this earnest apostle 
to the Colossians, “what great conflict I have 
for you, ... that your hearts might be com- 
forted, being knit together in love, and unto all 
riches of the full assurance of understanding, 
to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, 
and of the Father, and of Christ; in whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 

It is to this power of spiritual discernment— 
this opening up of the spiritual understanding 
to perceive and realize the truth, the excellence, 
and the power of our Lord and his Gospel, that 
St. John refers when he says, “Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One, and ye know all 
things.” 1 John ii, 20. And again: “But the 
anointing that ye have received of him abideth 
in you, and ye need not that any man teach 
you; but as the same anointing teacheth you 
all things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even 
as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him.” 
1 John ii, 27. And it is by the possession of 
this power that “he that believeth on the Son 
of God hath the witness in himself;” and by the 
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same power “we know that the Son of God is _ O, put your foolish fancies by, 











come, and hath given us an understanding, that 
we may know him that is true; and we are in 
him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God, and eternal life.” 

“This is the true Gol”—thus to apprehend 
Christ and thus to enter into communion with 
him is to find in him the true God. “If we 
walk in the light as he is in the light, then 
have we fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” This is eternal life—to be cleansed 
from all sin, and to have conscious fellowship 
with God. Let us aspire after it, as our per- 
sonal privilege, and our high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. 


——— 


THINKING AND WORKING. 





BY LUELLA CLARK, 





O, LET your ceaseless thinking go, 
Your thoughts are vain; 
The bright brooks through the meadows flow, 
Seeking the main, 
And have no care. The April rains 
Their green banks fill, 
And on they go, nor count their gains, 
Yet warble still. 


The bees go wandering here and there, 
They have no lore; 

If flowers are sweet, what do they care? 
The fields have store 

Of budding clover; yet this one 
Sweet daffodil 

Makes them content, while in the sun 
They hum on still. 


This robin, gleaning here a straw 
And there a thread, 

Builds her small nest—no thought of law 
Troubles her head. 

The bough whereon she builds is green; 
She sees her mate 

Go singing through the morning sheen, 
And loss comes late. 


The rose-tree gathers rain and light, 
And shapes its flower; 

It drinks the crystal dew at night, 
And, hour by hour, 

It greens and grows, it knows not why; 
Nor does it care 

That you, so thoughtful, passing by, 
Pronounce it fair. 


The tender grass beneath your foot 
Takes not a thought 

Of how it strikes persistent root, 
And murmurs not 

Under your crushing step a morn, 
But still looks up, 

Nor grieves that brighter tints adorn 
The lily’s cup. 





It matters not; 

Be sure how deep you delve, how high 
May mount your thought; 

The stars will shine above your head, 
The flowers will bloom, 

The fatal thunder-cloud will shed 
Its bolts of doom. 


The whether you shall think or no, 
God writes his will 

Plainly on human hearts, that so, 
While singing still, 

We may not leave our work. He gives 
A subtile sense 

To every trustful soul that lives, 
That, working hence, 


It may not make mistake. What needs 
The childlike soul 

To know where all your questioning leads? 
The wondrous whole 

Is hidden from your searching ken; 
But let it be, 

God tells that to the hearts of men 
They fail to see. 


Be still, and listen in your soul 
Where God shall speak; 

Above your head the thunders roll 
And you are weak; 

But so are grasses, yet they grow 
Greener for showers; 

The end of toil we need not know— 
The task is ours. 


Sometimes a hero prostrate lies— 
Ah, well, what then? 

We only know the spirit dies 
From sight of men. 

We know not what there is to do 
Some otherwhere; 

What realms to rule, what service new 
Demands his care. 


Then rest from questions and from doubt; 
Work as you will, 

But leave your selfish murmurings out, 
And listen still 

To hear the voice that will not cease 
For evermore— 

God's voice within that speaketh peace 
Beyond all lore. 


—_————_—_——_— 


An, if thy fate, with anguish fraught, 
Should be to wet the dusty soil 
With the hot, burning tears of toil, 

To struggle with imperious thought 

Till the overburdened brain, 

Heavy with labor, faint with pain, 

Like a jarred pendulum, retain 

Only its emotion, not its power; 

Remember in that perilous hour, 

When most afflicted and opprest, 

From labor there shall come forth rest. 

LONGFELLOW. 
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PRAGMENTS. 





BY I8A INGLE, 





MY MOTHER’S DEATH. 
| penne brought its cool breezes and 
A 


harmonizing beauties to cheer mortals as 
it ever had done; happy tones rang out joy- 
ous and free; careless footsteps echoed and 
reéchoed. What a giddy world we live in, and 
how thoughtless people are! Busy, bustling 
throngs pass by and never heed the gloom that 
overhangs this house. A mother lies prostrate 
upon her couch, breathing those quick, spas- 
modic gasps that tell the soul will soon be free. 
She has guided us in our infant years; she has 
filled our hearts with love for herself; she has 
borne our real and fancied griefs for us; she 
has by her example taught us that a pure life 


‘brings peace and joy—our mother, must she 


die? The clouds drift on, and the stars twin- 
kle in their gladness, never answering the long- 
ing cry that goes from my tired soul, “ Will 
she die?” A gentle voice speaks, “ My child;” 
I listen, her hand clasping mine, her unearthly 
bright eyes gazing deep into my own, while I 
sob with no tears to relieve the dull pain that 
chains my tongue. “ My child, what will you 
do without your mother?” O, that misty film 
that shuts out the light of day, that quick 
grasp of the hand, and the spirit of my angel 
mother stands near me while I hold her lifeless 
hand! “O, mother, take me with you!” and 
looking into future darkness I ery again, “ Take 
me, mother.” Sy 

They have lain her softly to sleep in the 
tomb, but her gentle hand guides my wayward 
steps, for I pause and think, “Would my 
mother sanction this?” 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


The sea of life surges madly. Billow upon 
billow bears down the frail life-boat, and there 
is no pilot at the helm. The jagged rocks 
peep angrily above the seething foam, and 
there is no light-house to shed a cheering ray 
through the darkness that comes and goes and 
comes again. The clouds lower, and a storm 
of afflictions hurls ruthlessly upon the straining, 
creaking bark. There seems no right, no jus- 
tice, no peace. 

Look! bending over that blind, wailing mor- 
tal is a face of heavenly beauty. A halo of 
glory is about her head, and as she whispers 
sadness leaves his brow, and lifting his eyes to 
heaven he fervently says, “Thy will be done,” 
and with energy puts his own hand to the 
wheel, feeling a trust in the Guider of life, 





The clouds are wafted away, the light of par- 
don streams forth through the night of sin, 
the breath of peace with God quiets the troubled 
waters, and all is calm on the sea of life. 


LIGHT. 


Light, welcome, blessed light! Wearily grop- 
ing in darkness, seeking and finding not, what 
despairing lives would be ours if there were no 
illumination to light us on our way! “Stum- 
bling-blocks would ever be in our pathway, and 
the most sure-footed would meet with mishaps. 
Light in a dark world—most beautiful light! 

Light in the dark soul. Tossed upon the 
ocean of life, the wind and tide forever drifting 
us onward, what would we do if the light of 
knowledge did not teach us to guide with a 
firm and steady hand our frail existence! The 
divine light from the Bible, from creation 
teaches us there is a God, a future. The dark- 
est, most woefully dark place is « mind devoid 
of understanding, a soul devoid of grace; the 
most beautiful light that which teaches us 
purity, kindness, and the sure way to happi- 
ness. Thank heaven for light! 


SCATTER THEM BY THE WAYSIDE, 


Yes, scatter pearls of kindness wherever you 
are; cast the frown of discontent from your 
brow, and teach those who walk about with 
self-bowed heads that cheerfulness is the spice 
of enjoyment. 

Careless levity is useless, thoughtlessness 
worse than uselessness; but kindness and light- 
heartedness strew the path of life with real 
joy. A child never feels better disciplined 
when a cruel word is spoken or a harsh hand 
deals a blow; the quivering lip and tearful eye 
tell of sorrow because a wrong is felt. When 
that sense of wrong has passed away bitter in- 
dignation comes with a firm resolve to do no 
better. Hardness of heart and iron disposi- 
tions generally find birth in cruel remarks, As 
we would reap so must we strew deeds, words, 
and looks. We must never expect honey for 
wormwood; we must never look for friends 
where we have sent stinging insinuations or 
open denunciations. 

From the beautiful portals of heaven come 
charity, love, and faith; with these in our hearts 
we may scatter kindness and glean pure happi- 
ness, 


—_—_—> 


THE useful and the beautiful are never apart. 
It is a blind man’s question to ask why those 
things should be loved and worshiped which 
are beautiful. 
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LITTLE HARRIS MARLEY. 





BY MES. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 





HE snow came down in blinding gusts, 

eddying into huge drifts around the fence 
corners, and whizzing and whirling across the 
road into the bleak common, piling up window 
high against Mr. Marley’s shop that stood 
upon it, and almost shutting out the light from 
the little oblong window close by his work- 
bench. Not a footstep had turned off to the 
common since early morning, and so there was 
no trace of a path to be seen, and it was no 
wonder that young Harris Marley paused a 
moment and stamped his feet on the bare road 
and rubbed his hands to create more warmth 


before he boldly plunged into the drifted mass 


to pass to his father’s shop. Higher and higher 
the snow came, first up to the top of his boots, 
then to the tips of his mittens, next to his 
waist; but his thoughts were so full of a pur- 
pose that he never thought of turning back; 
and at last he pushed away the drift with his 
hand where the door-latch should be and 
opened the door and stood before his father 
with cheeks as red as roses and clothes white 
as a miller’s. 

“Why, my son, how could you get here?” 
and Mr. Marley laid down the piece of machin- 
ery he was working on and came toward his 
boy and began to brush off the snow from his 
clothes and shake out the white flakes that 
hung like wreaths from the child’s sunny 
hair. 

“O, I came right along,” was the reply; 
“but I fell down once, and I made the snow 





| 
| 


fly, just as Fido flirts the water when we throw | 


him into the river. It was fun till I went 
into the hollow, and then I did not know but 
I should be buried. I could hardly keep my 
eyes out. But how dark it is here, father! 
Are you not lonesome staying alone all day?” 
and Harris looked down to the brown earth- 
flocr, and up to the cobwebbed walls, and the 
little dim window, and thought he never knew 
that the old shop was so dreary before. 


“No, I never stop to think about it. I take 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


near him, looking up with his bright blue eyes 
into his own. 

“Father,” and the boy’s voice took a lower 
tone, and he involuntarily glanced toward the 
door to see if there were any listeners, 

“What, Harris?” with a pleasant smile as 
he turned again toward his work. “I knew 
you did not plunge into those snow-drifts with- 
out something in your head.” 

“Well, you know Thursday is Christmas, 
and mother has worked so hard, and little Sue 
is good and pretty as she can be, and I am 
going to bring up a Christmas-tree, if you will 
let me, and I want some presents to put on it; 
and now”—and here came in a little embar- 
rassed laugh as if to gain a moment’s time to 
gather courage—“I shall need some money to 
buy them with.” 

“How much?” and Mr. Marley’s face length- 
ened as he thought of the eleven dollars that 
must go for flour the next week, and the shoes 
that he could not do without another day, and 
the danger of losing Mr. Lobsin’s debt that 
had been due over a month. 

“T want something pretty and useful for 
mother, but any thing will do for Susie—some 
candy or a glass bird. I will put in six pennies 
for a small book, and I can whittle out some 
little toys and stain them a bright color. They 
will please her; but I can’t remember when 
mother had a present, and she tries so hard to 
save.” 

“Yes, child, I know,” and the father, for the 
moment merged in the husband, wondered if 
he had always done right in limiting their ex- 
penses to the mere needful things for the body, 
forgetful of the mind—of the mind of his wife, 
with its cravings of taste and imagination that 
had had one long crushing down since before 
she became his wife. ‘“ But how could 1?” was 


| the question that comforted him, as it had a 


hundred times before; and he took out his 
pocket-book, wondering if fifty cents, or possi- 
bly a dollar, would satisfy the boy. 

“Two dollare and a half,” said Harris, as if 
reading the thoughts of his father; “not a 
cent less will do. I will go without butter 
till March if you will let me have it. I want 
a present mother can keep as long as she lives, 
and you need not mind giving me any thing 
this year.” 

Something in the clear blue eyes upturned 
so eagerly to his stirred the father’s love way 


comfort in making my work true, and strong, | down in his heart, and pleaded stronger than 


and smooth, and then it brings us meat and 
bread, food to make my little boy’s face round,” 


| 


the words; and Mr. Marley took out a bill an-l 
handed it to the boy, and told him to eat all 


and the rough fingers of the man playfully | the butter he wanted and look out for a pres- 
pinched the rosy cheeks of the lad as he stood ' ent too; and then he turned to his work and 
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hammered away with a will, as if he was coin- 
ing the money again out of the bright steel. 

“You must not say a word to mother,” 
pleaded “Harris as he tied his old plush cap 
over his ears and bound his comforter close 
about his neck. “And now for it,” he ex- 
claimed, as he threw open the door and started 
to plunge again into the drifts. 

“Wait, Harris, and I will help you over the 
hollow,” and Mr. Marley lifted the amused boy 
with his athletic arms on to his back and gave 
him a ride Indian baby fashion, plunging over 
and into the drifts, and once falling flat and 
sending Harris clear over his head into a snow- 
bank, ready to burst with laughter at the mis- 
hap. “There, boy, you can see your way 
through now,” and he set him down, and Har- 
ris started for the school-house, and Mr. Mar- 
ley went back to his shop to work, and think, 
and dream; and woven in with it all were the 
thoughts that but few fathers were blest with 
such a son, and what a comfort he would be 
to him when he grew up to man’s estate and 
clear down to his declining years. 

Christmas came to a very humble home in 
Mr. Marley’s kitchen. The floor was un- 
carpeted, all except a small strip in front of 
the stand and book-shelf, and a few stiff chairs, 
and a table, and cook-stove were the furniture 
of the room. The Christmas-tree stood upon 
the stand with the only lamp of the house- 
hold under iv lighting up the strange parcels 
that hung from its branches. There had been 
much planning and contriving, end a num- 
ber of secrets confided by one member to 
one other member of the family; and there 
had been some self-denial that even now left a 
little fear that the recipient would not be ex- 
actly pleased with his or her gift. Little Sue 
for once was still, sitting in her small chair, 
dressed in her best, holding the kitten and 
singing to it; “that she should not tell what 
kitty’s present would be. He must be a good 
kitty and sit still and see;’ and Harris was 
only waiting for his father to come in from 
milking the cow to take down the several gifts 
and read off the names upon them, and who 
they were donated by. 

In a few moments Mr. Marley was through 
with his work, and all were ready and waiting, 
and Harris, mounted upon a footstool, reached 
for the highest parcel, and found written upon 
it, “A present to Harris Marley from his 
father.” Cutting the string, the paper un- 
rolled and left in his hand a nice pair of 
skates. Just the thing he had been wishing 
for all Winter, as he told his father, mixed in 
with many thanks. Then came a gift for the 





kitty, a basin, now her head had grown too 
large for its old tin cup; and one for Susie 
from her mother—a new pair of balmoral 
stockings, and three cookies, and a rag baby, 
with bead eyes and wire-covered arms that 
would bend up or down. The next parcel was 
a writing-book, without spot or blemish, and a 
penknife and lead-pencil from Mrs. Marley to 
Mr. H. Marley, which made the same Mr. H. 
Marley lose all dignity and laugh outright as 
gleefully as Susie could have done. There were 
some more presents for the little one; a glass 
bird, and a few candies, and a picture-book, 
and at last, with a conscious look and without 
a word, Harris took down a gift for his father 
and mother. Mr. Marley’s was a Bible in plain 
binding and coarse print, and contained a little 
note that said the donor would like to have 
given a costlier one, but his fingers were too 
short yet to earn much money, but next Christ- 
mas his good, kind father might expect a 
richer gift. There was much love also sent 
with it. Mrs. Marley’s was a nice work-box, 
rather small but neatly finished, containing a 
silver thimble, and scissors, and two papers of 
needles, and ivory bodkin, and needle-book. 
Within it was also a letter, telling her what a 
good mother she was, and wishing her a merry 
Christmas, not only this year, but many years 
to come. 

After the bustle wag over Mrs. Marley 
brought out the tea-table and set on it a little 
treat of pie, and cake, and apples, and sweet 
cider; then they had a dish of nuts gathered 
from their own tree in the Fall; and Harris 
told Susie stories till she dropped asleep with 
the head of her glass bird in her mouth, and 
her mother undressed her and laid her in her 
little trundle-bed. Mr. Marley then opened 
Harris’s Bible and read about the wise men 
seeing the star and coming to worship the in- 
fant Savior; afterward kneeling and commend- 
ing them all to God’s watch-care; then a pleas- 
ant good-night was said all around, and they 
retired to rest. 

Winter passed, and Spring came with its sun 
and sleet, its sudden changes of bright days 
and stormy nights, and Harris, till then strong 
and well, sliding down hill in the coldest of 
the weather, and breathing the snow and storm 
with the reddest of cheeks, came in one night 
from school and could not eat a bit of supper, 
and drew his chair up into the warmest corner 
of the room and laid his head upon another, 
and, in spite of Susie’s noise and teasing, was 
soon breathing heavily, fast asleep. Mrs. Mar- 
ley took off his boots and felt to see if his 
stockings were damp; then she unloosed his 
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comforter and laid her cheek to his, and drew 
back with a start, it was so hot with fever. 

When Mr. Marley came in there was an 
anxious consultation over the boy, and the 
mother put water on the stove to bathe his 
feet, and quickly steeped some herb-tea, and 
Mr. Marley undressed him, after doing all that 
they thought was best, and tucked him up in a 
crib that stood close by their own bed. The 
next morning he had a very harsh cough, but 
he ate a little breakfast and played around and 
amused his sister, and his parents thought him 
better; but he was chilly again toward night, 
then had some fever and sunk into an early 
slumber. By ten o’clock the next day his face 
looked swollen and flushed, red even to the 
white of his eyes, and his throat was very 
sore, and Mr. Marley, much alarmed, hurried 
for a physician. Before one arrived little red 
blotches came out upon his forehead, and ere 
many hours it proved a rather poorly-defined 
case of messles. The kind father watched with 
the sick boy through the night, holding him 
when he breathed hard in his arms in the 
large rocking-chair before the fire, soothing the 
cough that seemed to tear his lungs into shreds 
by warm drinks and sirups, and shading the 
lamp and laying him upon the bed when his 
tired limbs craved a softer couch. 

Toward morning there was some change in 
the sick boy. He breathed short and quick, 
raising the bedclothes at every respiration, 
Mr. Marley called up his wife and went again 
for the doctor. To his disappointment he found 
both physicians had been called out of town 
early in the evening before to consult on a 
very sudden and alarming case of sickness, and 
that they would not probably return before 
noon. Harris was still distressed when his 
father returned, and they put drafts upon his 
feet and warmed flannels for his stomach, and 
used all the simple remedies that they could 
think of to relieve him. It was late when the 
physician came in, and he gave one look at 
the patient, then threw down the bedclothes 
and placed his ear to his breast to listen. 
Hastily mixing a potion, he poured it between 
Harris’s lips, and spread two blisters and 
quickly applied them to the inside of the sick 
boy’s limbs. To the parents’ anxious inquiry, 
he told them there was congestion of both 
lungs, and Mrs. Marley, knowing there was no 
need to question more, sunk almost fainting 
beside her boy, while his father brushed away 
the tears and silently prayed for the life of his 
child, if it was his Heavenly Father’s will. 

The kind physician staid with them the 


remainder of the day and through the night, 
Vou. XXVI.—S 





and did all he could to relieve the child; and 
sympathizing neighbors came in and wept with 
the agonized parents, and watched while his 
breath grew shorter and quicker, till at last, 
with a gasp that seemed to rend his father and 
mother’s heart with a sorrow no time could 
heal, his breath passed away; and little Harris 
Marley, with his sunny hair, and cheeks still 
round and hands plump, lay before them a 
corpse. 

It was the bright month of June. The house 
was still, for little Sue’s pattering feet had 
passed through the door out into the bright 
sunshine, and Mrs. Marley dropped her sewing 
and turned her gaze out of the window. 
Through the ravine and over the hill to the 
shade of the silver poplar and weeping willows 
she could see her little boy’s grave, and the 
tears fell fast as she pined for just one sight 
of his dear loving eyes and a clasp of his 
chubby arms around her neck. 

“Mamma,” and Susie stood in the door 
again with her hand full of flowers, “ Harry’s 
roses;” and then she came and laid them on 
her mother’s knee and looked up into her eyes. 
“What makes you cry, mamma, if Harry has 
gone where the streets are gold? MHarry’s 
Bible says so.” 

Yes, Harry’s Bible. His thoughtful, self-de- 
nying gift beginning to bear fruit even then, 
and softly and quietly, as sleep to the worn- 
out watcher, came to the weeping mother the 
vivid description of the New Jerusalem, where 
there is no more parting, sickness, pain, or 
death, and its gates are of pearl, and the streets 
are of pure gold, 

Mrs. Marley could take up her work again, 
put on her precious Christmas thimble, take 
the shining needle from Harry’s gift-box, and 
gather up the stitches, thinking not of Mer boy 
beneath the coffin-lid in the dark earth, but of 
his sunny hair and light step in the bright 
world, where she should meet him before many 
years if she was faithful till death. 


es 
THE TWO NESTS. 


OBBY ROVER rushed into his mother’s 
presence one afternoon, his bright eyes 
sparkling with delight, and shouted, as only lit- 
tle boys can, ‘“‘ Look here, mother, see what I’ve 
found; a bird’s-nest, a real, live bird’s-nest!” 
Robby had found discarded nests before in the 
bushes, so he called this a live one in contra- 
distinction to them. 
“Well, child, you need not scream loud 
enough to make one deaf about it; and see 
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there,” she said in a tone of vexation, “you 
have tracked clear across the floor with your 
dirty, wet feet. You just be off with your- 
self, and see that you don’t break those nasty 
eggs on your clothes; if you do you will be 
sorry for it.” 

Robby, somewhat abashed, retreated out of 
doors with his prize, which he carefully placed 
in an old box his father had given him to 
keep his playthings in. There was a curious 
medley of things in it—balls, tops, marbles, 
sticks, twine, a button “buzz,” and countless 
other things very precious to the eyes of little 
boys. But Robby thought there was nothing 
there so beautiful as that little round nest with 
those four pale-blue eggs in it; so he viewed 
it o’er and o’er with a confused notion in his 
head that little boys should never “bawl,” 
never have wet feet, and never soil their clothes 
with broken birds’ eggs, but without one 
thought of the eruel wrong he had thought- 
lessly done in taking that pretty nest from the 
bush where the cunning architeets had with 
such skill woven it. Ah, who can tell what 
far-extending waves of desolation may circle 
from one childish act of wrong which that 
mother, “careful in many things,” had suffered 
to pass unrebuked! Robby grew up a careless, 
cruel man, giving the deepest sorrow to his 
parents. 

Turn we now to another home. Across that 
floor there were marks of little feet leading to 
an outer door, where stood a little boy holding 
a nest in his hand, his rosy face all glowing 
with excitement. 

“See here, mother,” he cried, “ what I found 
in the hazel-bushes; one, two, three little 
birdies.” 

The mother turned with a smile at the call 
of her darling, but the moment she saw what 
he held her countenance fell. 

“Why, Willie, how could you take that away 
from the old birds? How sad they will feel 
when they come home by and by and find their 
_ nest and little birdies all gone!” 

“Tt was so pretty,” said the child in a sub- 
dued voice; “but I am sorry I took it if it 
was naughty.” 

“Tt was very wrong, although, perhaps, you 
did not think how sad the old birds would feel. 
See,” she continued, “there is the mother bird 
now; she has missed her darlings, and how 
distressed she is!” 

Willie’s lips quivered, and the tears sprang 
to his eyes, and handing the nest to his mother, 
he cried, “ Put it back, mother, I do n’t want 
it any more.” 

“Can you show me where you found it?” 





“Yes, I know the very bush.” 

“Then come and we will try and restore it.” 

Taking the nest in one hand and her little 
one’s chubby fingers in the other, she walked 
slowly away, talking in a low, sweet tone to 
him, striving to plant the priceless germ of 
kindness to all, and especially to all weak and 
unprotected things, in his little heart; and the 
nest was soon resting in the same bush whence 
those eager little fingers had torn it. 

The lesson that noble mother instilled was 
never forgotten. The terror of the bereaved 
robin, the gentle reproof from his mother’s lips, 
and the triumphant song which the parent bird 
poured forth that evening as he found his 
treasures all restored, combined to make an 
unfading impression on his tender mind. Im- 
pulses were checked thus early which might 
otherwise have led to much evil in after years, 
and kindly feelings were fostered which never 
ceased to operate, and which to-day form the 
crowning graces of his noble and manly char- 
acter. 

ntinentalipiiananibi 


THE INNER VOICE. 





] SAW a little spotted tortoise sunning him- 
self in the shallow water. I lifted the stick 
in my hand to kill the harmless reptile, for, 
though I had never killed any creature, yet I 
had seen boys, out of sport, destroy birds, 
squirrels, and the like, and I felt a disposition 
to follow their wicked example. But all at 
once something checked my little arm, and a 
voice within me said, clear and loud, “It is 
wrong.” I held my uplifted stick in wonder 
at the new emotion—the consciousness of an 
involuntary but inward check upon my ac- 
tions—till the tortoise and rhodora both van- 
ished from my sight. 

I hastened home and told the tale to my 
mother, and asked what it was that told me it 
was wrong. She wiped a tear from her eye 
with her apron, and taking me in her arms, 
said, “Some men call it conscience, but I pre- 
fer to call it the voice of God in the soul of 
man. If you listen and obey it, then it will 
speak clearer and clearer and always guide you 
right; but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, 
then it will fade out, little by little, and leave 
you all in the dark and without a guide. Your 
life depends on this little voice.” 


_— 


THERE were four rivers of Adam’s Paradise. 
There are four of every one’s paradise—Love, 
Hope, Memory, and Truth. 
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How To HAVE Goop Servants.—If you want at- 
tached servants, be an attached mistress. Let your 
thoughtfulness show itself in little things, speak cour- 
teously, and not curtly. Spare them trouble, and 
thank them for the courtesy they show you. Be con- 
siderative, but not intrusive. Recognize the fact that 
servants must have interests of their own, some occu- 
pation which affords a relief from the constant strain 
of service; and do not pry too closely into their con- 
cerns, or arrange too minutely the order in which 
they are to get through their business. There must, 
of course, be some general principle of procedure; but 
a household in which every thing, down to the least 
detail of domestic duty, is done by “ clock-work,” can 
not be expected to produce much besides living ma- 
Children must often be thus drilled; but in- 
telligent men and women resent minute supervision, 
which checks the play to that confidence which is 
needed to create a feeling of attachment between a 
mistress and her servants. It leaves no room for trust 
and thoughtfulness to grow up. You can get nothing 
but what you give. You must make friends of your 
servants, if you expect them to care for you; and by 
making friends of them, I do not mean to advise the 
assumption of a tone of familiarity, which breeds cons 
tempt, but that appeal to good feeling and honor which 
is at once gratifying and respectful. Where mistresses 
are inquisitive and suspicious, peering into every cor- 
ner with incredulity, and guarding the loose materials 
of domestic use with lock and key, a dishonest serv- 
ant deliberately arrays her wits against those of her 
mistress, and throws upon her the onus probandi of 
shirking and pilfering; while an honest one is inces- 
santly chafed with the consciousness that her honesty 
is superfluous, and either loses her high moral tone, or 
shuts herself up in herself, with civil, tacit resentment. 

Many a well-intentioned lady keeps up a spirit of 
small but chronic resentment in her household by su- 
pervision in those matters which lie outside the cov- 
enant between mistress and servant. Servants, for 
example, should never be compelled to do their shop- 
ping and see their friends on the sly. Let them have 
the privilege of entertaining some of their acquaint- 
ances and going out to do their own inevitable busi- 
ness. When you are absent for a time, bring back 
some little present; not an offensively good book, but 
such a knicknack as is decorative rather than severely 
useful. Do not be too censorious about bonnets and 
hoops. Rather give your maid some article of dress 
which is dainty, and yet becoming, and thus win her 
confidence by assuming the righteousness of a certain 
amount of personal self-respect. Meet the inevitable 


chinery. 
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weakness of youth, good looks and high spirits, half- 
way, and let your own good taste and better cultiva- 
tion lead them aright. Be not sniff at them and send 
them off at a tangent, thus possibly driving them into 
defiant and outrageous extremes. Above all, be cour- 
teous. Do not claim as a prerogative of gentility to 
speak sharply to those who are required to answer you 
with respect. It seems to me that servants are some- 
times expected to be the most gentle in the household, 
and keep rules of politeness which their betters are 
exempted from observing. If you treat your equal 
with courtesy, who is privileged to resent an imperti- 
nence, how much more cautious should you be in your 
tone toward those from whom you demand a respectful 
demeanor!—Chambers’s Journal. 


LEAD THEM TO THEE.—The following beautiful lines 
we clip from the American Messenger. Those pious 
parents who have sung or breathed to God that well- 
known hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” will be 
pleased to offer this at the mercy-seat in behalf of the 
little ones: 


Lead them, my God, to thee, 
Lead them to thee, 

E’en these dear babes of mine 
Thou gavest me; 

O, by thy love divine, 

Lead them, my God, to thee, 
Safely to thee. 


Although my faith is dim, 
Wavering, and weak, 

Yet still I come to thee, 
Thy grace to seck— 

Daily to plead with thee: 

Lead them, my God, to thee, 
Safely to thee. 


When earth looks bright and fair 
Festive and gay, 

Let no delusive snare 
Lure them astray ; 

But from temptation’s power 

Lead them, my God, to thee, 
Safely to thee. 


E’en for such little ones 
Christ came a child, 

And through this world of sin, 
Moved undefiled : 

0, for his sake, I pray, 

Lead them, my God, to thee, 
Lead them to thee. 


Yea, though my faith be dim, 
I would believe 

That thou this precious gift 
Wilt now receive; 
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O, take their young hearts now; 
Lead them, my God, to thee, 
Safely to thee. 


Lead them, my God, to thee, 
Lead them to thee; 

Though "t were my dying bre»th, 
I'd cry to thee 

With yearning agony, 

Lead them, my God, to thee, 
Lead them to thee. 


GIRLS SHOULD LEARN TO KEEP Hovse.--No young 
Iady can be too well instructed in any thing which will 
affect the comfort of a family. Whatever position in 
society she occupies she needs a practical knowledge of 
household duties. She may be placed in such cireum- 
stances that it will not be necessary for her to perform 
much domestic labor; but on this account she needs no 
less knowledge than if she was called to preside per- 
sonally over the cooking-stove and pantry. Indeed, I 
have often thought it is more difficult to direct others, 
and requires more experience, than to do the same work 
with our own hands. 

Mothers are frequently so nice and particular that 
they do not like to give up any part of their care to 
their children. This is a great mistake in their man- 
agement, for they are often burdened with labor and 
need relief. Children should be early taught to make 
themselves useful—to assist their parents every way in 
their power, and to consider that it is not a task, but a 
privilege to do so. 

Young people can not realize the importance of a 
thorongh knowledge of housewifery, but those who 
have suffered the inconveniences and mortifications of 
ignorance can well appreciate it. Children should be 
early indulged in their disposition to bake and exper- 
iment in cooking in various ways. It is often but a 
troublesome help they afford, still it is a great advant- 
age to them. 

I know a little girl who at nine years old made a 
loaf of bread every week during the Winter. Her 
mother taught her how much yeast, and salt, and flour 
to use, and she became quite an expert baker. When- 
ever she is disposed to try her skill in making simple 
cakes or pies she is permitted to do so. She is thus, 
while amusing herself, learning an important lesson. 
Her mother calls her her little housekeeper, and often 
permits her to get what is necessary for the table. She 
hangs the keys by her side, and very musical the 
jingling is to her ears. I think before she is out of 
her teens, upon which she has not yet entered, that 
she will have some idea how to cook. 

Some mothers give their daughters the care of house- 
keeping, each a week by turns. It seems to me a good 
arrangement, and a most us¢ful part of their educa- 
tion. 

Domestic labor is by no means incompatible with 
the highest degree of refinement and mental culture. 
Many of the most elegant, accomplished women I have 
known have looked well to their household duties, 
and have honored themselves and their husbands by 
so doing. 

Economy, taste, skill in cooking, and neatness in 
the kitchen, have a great deal to do in making life 
happy and prosperous. The charm of good house- 
keeping is in the order, economy, and taste displayed 





in attention to‘little things, and these little things 
have a wonderful influence. A dirty kitchen and bad 
cooking have driven many a one from home to seek 
comfort and happiness somewhere else. None of our 
excellent girls are fit to be married till they are thor- 
oughly educated in the deep and profound mysteries 
of the kitchen. 


Ecoyomy 1s WEALTH.—There is nothing which goes 
so far toward placing young people beyond the reach 
of poverty, as proper economy in the management of 
household affairs. It matters not whether a man fur- 
nishes little or much for his family, if there is a con- 
tinued leakage in his kitchen or parlor; it runs away, 
he knows not how, and that demon Waste cries 
“More!” like the horse-leech’s daughter, till he that 
provided has no more to give. 

It should be the husband's duty to bring into the 
house; and ‘t is the duty of the wife to see that none 
goes wrongfully out of it. A man gets a wife to look 
after his affairs, and to assist him in his journey 
through life; to educate and prepare their children for 
a proper station in life, and not to dissipate his prop- 
erty. The husband’s interest should be the wife's care, 
and her greatest ambition to carry her no further than 
his welfare or happiness, together with that of her 
children. This should be her sole aim, and the theater 
of her exploits in the bosom of her family, where she 
may do as much toward making a fortune as he can 
in the counting-room or the work-shop. It is not the 
money earned that makes the man wealthy, it is what 
he saves from his earnings. Self-gratification in dress, 
or indulgence in appetite, or getting handsomer fur- 
uiture, or entertaining more company than his purse 
can well allow, are equally pernicious. 


Husspayps, ATTENTION.—If your wife pins a fresh 
rosebud in your button-hole when you go forth to 
business in the morning, be careful to present her with 
heart’s-ease on your return at night. Some men grow 
suddenly ashamed of an unassuming pot of fragrant 
mignonette, if a wealthy friend happens to present 
them with a few flowers from his conservatory, and 
hide it away in some obscure corner to make room for 
the brilliant but scentless exotics. Wives are not un- 
frequently treated after a similar fashion; and perhaps 
it would be well for their fastidious “lords and mas- 
ters” to jot down the following lines upon the tablets 
of their memories: 

“ As the myrtle, whose perfume enriches the bower, 
Is prized far beyond e’en the gaudiest flower; 
So a wife who a household can skillfully rule, 
Is a jewel of price to all men—save a fool.” 


Wom TO Marry.—When a young woman behaves 
to her parents in a manner particularly affectionate 
and respectful, from principle as well as nature, there 
is nothing good and gentle that may not be expected 
from her, in whatever condition she may be placed. 
Were I to advise a friend as to his choice of a wife, 
my first counsel would be, “look out for a pious girl, 
distinguished for her attention and love to her parents. 
The fund of worth and affection indicated by such be- 
havior, joined to the habits of duty and consideration 
thereby contracted, being transferred to the married 
state, will not fail, as a rule, to render her a miid, 
obliging, and invaluable companion for life. 
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WITTY AND WISE. 





A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION.—At one of the anni- 
versaries of a Sabbath school in London, two little 
girls presented themselves to receive the prize, one of 
whom had recited one verse more than the other, both 
having learned several thousand verses of Scripture. 
The gentleman who presided inquired, “ And could you 
not have learned one verse more, and thus have kept 
up with Martha?” 

“Yes, sir,” the blushing child replied; “ but I loved 
Martha, and kept back on purpose.” 

“ And was there any one of all the verses you have 
learned,” again inquired the President, “that taught 
you this lesson?” 

“There was, sir,” she answered, blushing still more 
deeply: “In honor preferring one another.” 


THE Worst or 1T.—‘Do you want any berries, 
ma’am?” said a little boy to a lady one day. 

The lady told him she would like some, and taking 
the pail from him, she stepped into the house. He did 
not follow, but remained behind, whistling to some 
canaries hanging in their cages on the porch. 

“Why do you not come in and see if I measure 
your berries right?” said the lady; “ how do you know 
but that I may cheat you?” 

“T am not afraid,” said he; “you would get the 
worst of it, ma’am.” 

“Get the worst of it!” said she; “what do you 
mean?” 

“Why, ma'am, I should only lose my berries, and 
you would be stealing; don’t you think you would get 
the worst of it?” 


OrtEN TruE.—A young man was paying special at- 
tention to a young lady; one day a little girl about 
five years old slipped in and began a conversation with 
him: “I can always tell,” she said, ‘when you are 
coming to our house.” 

“You can,” he replied, “ and how do you tell it?” 

“Why, when you are going to be here, sister begins 
to sing and get good, and she gives me cake and any 
thing I want; and she sings so sweetly—when I speak 
to her she smiles so pleasantly. I wish you would 
stay here all the while; then I would have a nice time. 
But when you go off sister is not so good. She gets 
mad, and when I ask her any thing, she slaps and 
bangs me about.” 

“Fools and children tell the truth,” quoth he; and 
taking his hat he left and returned no more. 


Let’s TAKE A Drinx.—‘Come in, Joe, and let ’s 
take a drink.” 

“Thank ye, Thomas, can't afford it.” 

“Well, but I'll pay for it.” 

“O, I’m not thinking of the money.” 

“ What, then?” 

“Loss of health and energy; for I tell you what it 
is, Thomas, I find it uphill business to work steadily 
on under liquor. It does well enough for half an hour, 
and then I get lazy and moody, want more and be- 
come reckless—I can 't afford it.” 


BREACH OF PRoMISE.—Before a court of common 
pleas, a case of breach of promise was recently under 
consideration. The breach between the parties was 





apparent enough, but as to the promise there existed a 
slight shade of doubt, till the plaintiff set the matter 
right as follows: 

Question by the defendant’s counsel—“ Did my cli- 
ent enter into a positive agreement to marry you?” 

Answer—" Not exactly, but he courted me a good 
deal, and he telled my sister Jane that he intended to 
marry in our family.” 


THE Reason Wuy.—A party of friends having par- 
taken to thgir hearts’ content of nuts and fruit, gave 
what they had left to a little girl, the only child in 
the company. She seemed much pleased with the gen- 
erously-filled plate that had fallen to her lot, and 
while the older people conversed she, in her turn, en- 
joyed the repast. At last, seeming satisfied, she quite 
gracefully went from one to another, offering something 
to each. While those who accepted her gifts again in- 
dulged in eating, she was asked who she liked best. 

“ Who in this room?” said she. 

“Yes, who in this room.” 

“T like Lucy best,” was the decided reply. 

“Why?” 

“ Because she do n’t take things when I offer them 
to her.” 


Harp TO REMEMBER.—A pleasant story is told of 
a rather aged lady who has recently married a young 
and rather fast man, quitting him at the station when 
he was en voyage on some private affairs. After an 
embrace of the most loving character, she put her 
head in the carriage and said, ‘‘Chere Charles, remem- 
ber that you are married.” To which he replied, 
“Chere Caroline, I will make a memorandum of it,” 
and he at once tied a knot in his handkerchief. 


DIFFERENCE OF Orrnion.—Arabella—" Now, Char- 
ley, dear, do have a little courage. When I have a 
powder to take, I do n’t like it any more than you do; 
but I make up my mind that I will take it, and I do/” 
Charlie—‘ And when I have a powder to take, I make 
up my mind that I won't take it, and I don’t,” 


ANOTHER PowDER.—A little boy five years old, 
while writhing under the tortures of the ague, was 
told by his mother to rise up and take a powder she 
had prepared for him. ‘“ Powder! powder!” said he, 
rising on his elbow and putting on a roguish smile, 
“mother, I an’t a gun!” 


ADAPTATION.—'‘Massa C., do you know lawyer —— 
in de same building whare your office is?” 

“O, yes,” I replied, “very well.” 

“Gosh,” said Bill, “he’s got de littlest head of any 
man I ever seed.” 

At this remark a big, fat, chuffy negro, lounging on 
a settee, spoke up: 

“ What use a man got wid a big trunk when he hain’t 
got many clothes?” 


Weak Eves.—'I wonder what makes my eyes so 
weak?” a young exquisite once inquired of Dr. Aber- 
nethy. 

“ They are in a weak place,” replied the Doctor. 


A Goop Toast.—Woman—the only endurable aris- 
tocrat—elects without ballot, governs without law, and 
decides without appeal. 
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Tas Work AND AvrHority oF Jesus.— And 
when he was come into the temple, the chief priests and 
the elders of the people came unto him as he was teach- 
ing, and said, By what authority doest thou these things? 
and who gave thee this authority?” Matt. tri, 23. 

The incident in the life of our Savior recorded here 
is given also by two other evangelists, Mark and 
Luke, and a similar chain of circumstances.is recorded 
by St. John, but referring most probably to another 
occasion. Not long before this Jesus had entered into 
the temple and cast out all them that sold and 
bought in the temple and made a house of merchandise 
of the house of God. Having cleared the temple he 
remained healing the sick and curing the blind and 
the lame. This conduct greatly incensed the Jews, and 
they took counsel against him to put him to death. 
Jesus, however, still continued to frequent the temple, 
healing the people, teaching, and preaching the Gospel 
of the kingdom of God. While engaged in this work 
a committee of the chief priests and elders waited 
upon him and demanded his authority for occupying 
the temple and preaching there, as this was a preroga- 
tive belonging to them, and only to priests and con- 
secrated persons. The office of teaching also belonged 
to the prophets and to special messengers from God; 
but these were expected to bring with them evidences 
of their divine commission. The officers of the temple 
had, therefore, the right to make the demand for the 
credentials of Christ, and Jesus gave to them, not an 
evasion, a3 some suppose, nor an equivocation merely 
designed to throw them into a dilemma, but a direct 
reference to the authority which commissioned him “ to 
do these things.” That authority was made manifest 
at the baptism by John. That the reference threw the 
Jewish inquisitors into a dilemma from which they 
were unable to extricate themselves without a direct 
falsehood was the fault of their position and not of 
Christ’s reference to this great event in his history. 
His answer is proper and direct, and he continues it 
in two parables by showing to them their own false 
position and his divine Sonship. “ Last of all, he sent 
unto them his Son, saying, They will reverence my 
Son.” 

It is not marvelous that t!e priests and rulers of 
the Jews should be profoundly moved by the works 
and teachings of Jesus. He had taken possession of 
the temple, was making the most startling innovations 
in the national religion, was putting forth the most 
astonishing claims for himself and his mission, and in 
the very temple of God he was preaching the Gospel. 
To comprehend the relation of antagonism between 
the Messiah and his inquisitors we should study some 
of these innovations and these lofty claims. 

1. HE WAS SUPPLANTING THE JEWISH WORSHIP. 
The pompous service of Judaism was now to give way 
to the simple, spiritual worship of Christianity. The 
time was seen approaching when, if his doctrines 
should prevail, “neither in Jerusalem nor Samaria 
should they worship the Father,” but men should 





worship God every-where in spirit and in truth. All 
the types, the ceremonies, and the whole ritual of 
Judaism were finding their fulfillment and consumma- 
tion in him, and would pass away. He was about to 
make an end of sacrifice by sacrificing himself. And 
all these apprehensions were realized in a few years 
after the ascension of Christ, and the very temple itself 
was razed to its foundation. 

2. HE WAS SPIRITUALIZING AND EXALTING THE 
Jewish Re.icioy. He interpreted the significance 
of its rites and ceremonies, and gave them: their true 
spiritual application to himself and the higher institu- 
tions of Christianity. He solved the problems and 
mysteries of their prophecies, and, elevating them above 
mere temporal and selfish intimations, gave them a 
sublime and world-wide significance. At Nazareth he 
applied them to himself. In the synagogues he opened 
and expounded the Scriptures, and in the very tem- 
ple unfolded the hidden treasures of knowledge in the 
law and prophets. He spiritualized their law and 
opened up the fountains of an experimental religion. 
He gathered the multitudes together on the mountains, 
in the synagogues, and by the seaside, and taught 
them the true spiritual import of the commands of 
God, and unsparingly demolished the accumulated 
traditions and ordinances of men. He whispered in 
the ear of Nicodemus, an archon of the Jews, the 
sublime fact of a spiritual regeneration. 

3. HE WAS ENLARGING AND EXPANDING THE COM- 
MISSION OF JuDAIsM. He was uprooting their na- 
tional pride; he was breaking up their exclusivism; he 
was perpetually giving intimations of a universal re- 
ligion; he was constantly hinting at the brotherhood 
of men. He began by sending his disciples through- 
out Judea, bearing a commission of mercy and good- 
will to the publicans and sinners; then by sending 
them, two by two, throughout Galilee and Samaria; 
then by teaching in parables and in prophecies the 
ingathering of the Gentiles; then by commissioning 
his disciples to “go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” 

4. HE ASSUMED THE CHARACTER OF THE WORLD'S 
TEACHER AND LAwaiver. “This is my beloved 
Son,” said the voice of God, “hear ye him.” Assum- 
ing the full meaning of the divine commission he went 
forth revealing the will of God, speaking as one hav- 
ing authority. Not debating, not reasoning, but an- 
nouncing his truths and proclaiming his duties, de- 
manding the acceptance and obedience of men. “I 
speak not of myself, but I speak the words of my 
Father which is in heaven.” “I come not in my own 
name, but in the name of Him that sent me.” ‘Hear 
my words, keep my commandments, do the will of my 
Father as I 1eveal it, and thou shalt know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God or whether I speak of 
myself.” 

5. HE CLAIMED TO BE THE MEDIATOR, THE INTER- 
CESSOR, AND THE JUDGE OF ALL MEN. His avowed 
aim was nothing less than the moral and spiritual 
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empire of the world. He aimed at the overthrow of 
all other religions, the dethronement of all other forms 
and objects of worship, and the establishment of one 
common religion for all mankind.. He therefore re- 
vealed the one: true God; he appointed the‘one true, 
spiritual worship; he instituted the one true Church; 
he taught the one true theology; he enforced the one 
true'morality—a religion of truth for all time and for 
all men. For this sublime work he claimed ample 
authority and power. “All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth. As the Father hath life in 
himself, so has he given to the Son to have life in 
himself; so the Son quickeneth whom he will. I am 
the way, and the truth, and the life; no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me. I am the good shepherd; 
the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep; I lay 
down my life for the sheep, no man taketh it from me. 
I have power to lay it down and I have power to 
take it again; I and my Father are one. The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to 
the Son, and hath given him authority to execute 
judgment also. They that are in their graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” 

Thus he taught and thus he claimed to be the “all 
in all” to men. No wonder the Jew, in the presence 
of these wonderful works and lofty claims, foreseeing 
the wreck and decay of his venerable religion and the 
supplanting of his ancient service by these marvelous 
innovations, asked, “By what authority doest thou 
these things?’ And no marvel that the world still 
looks on this wonderful life, listens to these sublime 
revelations, hears these startling claims, and asks, 
“Who gave thee this authority?” 

Jesus rests his authority for all these works 

1. ON THE RIGHTS OF HIS OWN DIVINE NATURE. 
We should at once perceive a fatal. inconsistency in 
the life of Christ if the authority he claimed for his 
wonderful works were laid in any lower plain than 
that of the divine. If it had simply been the claim 
of superior human wisdom, of a higher moral demon- 
stration than other men had reached, or even of a 
grander revelation that God had made to him, we 
could not but feel that the claims were infinitely too 
high for the authority on which they rest. When, 
then, we hear the same person that claims to be the 
Savior and the Judge of all men proclaiming, “I pro- 
ceeded forth and came from God—before Abraham 
was, I am—my glory was with the Father before the 
world began—I dwell in the bosom of the Father—I 
and my Father are one—the words that I speak are 
the words of God"—to say the very least, such an 
announcement of authority is what our reason would 
expect and our faith demand. The claims and the 
authority are consistent. He does the works of God; 
he claims the authority of God; he exercises the pre- 
rogatives of God; what could he do less than claim 
the nature of God? He lays, therefore, his authority 
on the basis of his own divinity, and performs his 
mighty works in the character of the divine Son of 
God. And so he replies to his interrogators without 
evasion, except the courteous delicacy found in the 
form of a parable, ‘‘ Last of all [God] said, I will send 
my Son.” 





2. THE AUTHORITY OF A DIVINE commission. “I 
am come not in my own name, but my Father hath 
sent me—if I speak not the words of God, do not 
believe me; but if I speak the words of God, then 
know 6f a’ truth that I‘have come from God; he that 
sent me into the world commanded what I should 
speak, and his works I do. Have you never heard 
his voice at any time, or seen his shape? The bap- 
tism of John, whence was it, from heaven or of men? 
We choose the interrogative form, as evidently the 
form of expression required by the context. Thus he 
claims the authority of a divine commission and points 
to the true significance of the baptism of John. That 
baptism was a setting apart of the divine Son for his 
holy work; this was the prophet anointing him and 
consecrating him to the sacred offices of prophet, 
priest, and king; and the heavens opened, and the Holy 
Ghost descended and sat upon him, and the voice of 
the Father came down through the opened heavens, 
declaring, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, iu whom I am well 
pleased.” We are inclined still to adopt the common 
impression of the casual readers of the history and the 
most common interpretation of the expositors that this 
sublime attestation of the Messiahship of Jesus was 
witnessed and understood by the people present at his 
baptism. Through them the fame of the wonderful 
event spread among the officers and the people. John 
subsequently appealed to it: ‘This is he of whom I 
spoke—behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sin of the world.” The priests, the scribes, the Phari- 
sees knew of this rumor among the people. Christ 
appealed to it, and neither Pharisee nor priest dared 
to venture a word of denial, for the people counted 
John a prophet come from God. The dilemma into 
which the questioners of Christ were thrown was not, 
then, a dilemma of his own creation for the purpose 
of an evasion, but a dilemma created by their relation 
to what took place at the baptism of Christ. 

3. CHRIST BESTED HIS AUTHORITY ON THE EVI- 
DENCE OF THE MOST INDISPUTABLE SIGNS AND WON- 
pers. “But I have greater witness than that of 
John,” said Jesus; “for the works that the Father 
hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, 
bear witness of me that the Father hath sent me.” 
To the same evidence he appeals for the confirmation 
of John himself, who, in the solitude of his prison, 
perhaps, began to waver in faith. “Go and show 
John again those things which ye do see and hear— 
the blind receive their sight and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up and the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them.” These were the evidences which attested his 
character and authority. Their power and influence 


.is seen in the case of Nicodemus: “ Master, we know 


thou art a teacher come from God, for no man can do 
these miracles which thou dost, except God be with 
him.” So reasoned, also, St. Paul: ‘How shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation, which at the 
first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was con- 
firmed unto us by them that heard him?—God also 
bearing witness with signs and wonders, and with 
divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost.” These 
were the evidences of his divine character and of his 
heavenly commission, and these were the proofs of 
his authority “to do these things.” 
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Riterarg, Brientific, anf Biatistien! Ziews. 


Mrss1ONARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1866.—The ap- 
propriations of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church have now reached an aggregate of 
one million dollars. The distribution of this total is 
made in the following manner: 


IL. Rg aw Misstons. 











2. ea ate 

wanccceseseccooscsccsccccsccncesscscoens 7,041 6B 
tte ra EE Ae eh 37,094 75 
4. Liberia 14,580 00 
5. Germany and Switzerland............... 63,910 00 
6. Scandinavia 00 
7. South America. 00 





= Foreien Porvtations. 
. Wels 











15,550 00 
IIL. Inpi1ax Missions 4,550 00 
IV. American Domestic Missions. 
In fifty-eight Annual Conferences, including four 
German and two colored Conferences............. « 321,150 00 
V. Turrp Crass or Missions. 
1. Mississippi ~ geen eer 4 the States 
of Mixsissi Louis d T 
2. Middle De Rieent, inclu — so much of the 
State of Tennessee as is not comprised in the 
Holston Conference, the State of Shaw, 
and Western Georgia.............cssese0 
3. Southern Department, including ia, 
Eastern Georgia, and South yo alcnamainain 40,300 00 
4. Northern Department, including Eastern 
North Carolina, and so much of Virginia as 





89,000 00 























is not included in the Baltimore Conference.. 28,000 00 
5. Interior Department, including all interior 
Territories not included in any Annual Con- 
fe ” mi s 20,000 00 
6. For the education of colored men for the min- 
istry 20,000 00 
7. Contingent - 31 192 17 
$301,092 17 
VI. For tue Farncn Metuopist ConrerEnce........ 12,000 00 
VII. Contingent Funp.. 25,000 00 
VIII. Incrpentat EXPENSES............ 25,000 00 
IX. Orrice Expenses 20,000 00 
Grand total $1,000,000 00 





APPROPRIATIONS OF THE CHURCH EXTENSION So- 




















SraTistTics OF THE METHODIST Episcopal CHURCH.— 
F.om the General Minutes of our Church for 1865, 
which will be out in a few days, we give the following 
summary of the numbers in society, including both 
members and probationers, in the several Annual Con- 
ferences, showing the increase or decrease in each: 























.| 13,730 
21,8% 
4,505 
.| 8,888 
18,117 
Ceutral Ohio... 16,858 
Cincinnatl ........0+ see 0e0 27,220 
ORT t29 
ware 6,832 
Des Moines.. 9,733 
Detroit... bass 16,138 
East Baitimore.. Sina 33,542! 
East Ge ae 21,197 
East Maines cons 10,622 
Erie... eee cee eeee 27,807 
8,259 
Germany and d Switzerland. 4,616 
Holston... 6,107 
Tilinois.... 
India Mission... 
Ind 
aan wan 
aa. e0ce coe coneee ens cesece cocce 
Kentuc 
Liberia Mission 
Maine 
pS 
Missouri and Arkansas 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
Pe atcatacipmidelsdecsinctidten 


New England.. 
New Hampshire.. 


New Jersey..... --| 26,116 
New York.... e-| 37,229 
New York Eas’ 31,622 
North Indiana 292 
North Ohio... 14,144 
N. W. Germa 5,683 















































CIETY FOR 1866.—After a full consideration the fol- = hg oe 

lowing appropriations were made, to be given if the | Ohio. 

money can be raised: — 

Conference. Amount. 'Confere Philadelphia............sc0000+ 

Baltimore... nae 000 |North.- Western German $2 $2, 000 Pittsburg...........- 

Central Ohio........ 1,000|N. W. Wisconsin............ 3,000 | Providence......... 

Colorado........++ “2,500 | West Virginia....... --10,000 | Rock River......2..0ecsccessseee 

Des Moines ----«1,000|West Wisconsin.... 3,000 | 8. E. Indiana 

| ee «+«-2,500 | Wisconsin............- 8,500 | Southern Illinois 

East paletangee.. -+2,000 | Holston.......... 10,000 | S. W. German 

i atietteccivecs 1,000 |East Genesee.............0.+++ 1,000 | Troy 

Kansas. ----5,000|Central German............. 2,000 | Upper Lowa........00esssssssesee 3,45 

INE a, ctnsscnccenoennes 10,000 | Middle Tennessee......... 20,000 | Vermont........cccscessceemersee 13,231) 13, 13 118) .....] 273 

er 2,000 Washington........ccccccreceeees 1,508 8,194/3,314 eoccese 210 

4,000 oman West Virginia..............0. +-.| 15,009 _ 40); 195 

Missouri and Arkansas..30,000} Contingent Fund.......76,500 | West Wisconsin................. 6,920 7.214| ME AE 294 87 

St cccesaseneaiecensinad Wi in..... «| 11,682| 10,791/ 891)....... 113 

BINGE BD kcscnc cscsstticicsece 1,000 $200,000 Wyoming a 16,030) ....... 667 242 
Have Foreign Missions FarteEp?—Rev. Dr. Treat WORE. ciiss sccccesensecineces sat \929, 259 | 928, 320)....... — 13,116 


stated, at the anniversary of the A. B.C. F. M., that by 
actual comparison it is found that the number of per- 
sons actually received into the mission Churches amcng 
the heathen, and the Churches in Massachusetts, for 
twenty-five years, is very nearly the same, yet the mis- 
sionaries have been but 50, while ministers in Massa- 
chusetts have been 405. Who will say that foreign 
missions are a failure? 








SUPERINTENDENTS OF Missrons.—The following is 
the distribution of Episcopal supervision of our mis- 
sions for 1866: 

India Mission Conference, Bishops Thomson and 
Simpson. 

Missions in China, Bishops Baker and Thomson. 

Liberia Mission Conference, Bishops Scott and 
Kingsiey. 
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South American Missions, Bishops Janes and Clark. 

Missions in Western and North-Western Europe, 
Bishops Ames and Janes. 

Missions in Bulgaria, Bishops Simpson and Clark. 

The Mississippi Department, including Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Texas, Bishop Thomson. 

The Middle Department, including Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Western Georgia, and Western North Carolina, 
Bishop Clark. 

The Southern Department, including South Carolina, 
Eastern Georgia, and Florida, Bishop Baker. 

The Northern Department, including Virginia not 
included in the Baltimore Conference, and the eastern 
part of North Carolina, Bishop Scott. 

Department of the Interior, including the interior 
Territories not included in any Annual Conference, 
Bishops Kingsley and Baker. 


PLAN oF EpiscopaL VISITATION FoR 1866.—At the 
meeting in New York the Bishops arranged their Con- 
ference visitations for the present year as follows. Six- 
ty-one Conferences we find on the list: 












































ConFERENCE. PLACE. Trxe. | Bisnopr. 
Baltimore ........000+0++ City Station, Balt...|Feb. 28)Scott. 
Kentucky ......000-+00+e| COVINGtON.....+seee++e0 “ —-28/Clark. 
Missouri and Ark....|Louisiana.............. March 7/ Kingsley. 
East Baltimore........ Williamsport, Penn; ‘“ 7) Thomson. 
Pittsburg......crseesee Washington, Penn..| “ 7| Baker. 
Washington ............ Baltimore ............. * 7|Scott. 
Philadelphia ......,... St. George’s, Phila.| ‘* 14) Ames. 
Western Virginia..... Morgantown. “ 14/Clark. 

..|Baldwin City | ‘ 21) Kingsley 
ristol, R. I “*  21/Thomson 
Washington, N. “21! Baker. 
eno Camden. = = Scott. 
soe] CHICOPCE....eeeceeeeeee Simpson 
— Neb... —— 4/ Kingsley 
Peru - 53 5) Clark. 
Serryeown sogecceeoocee “©: 11| Ames. 
Wash. -8t.. Secckiva “ 11} Scott. 
New Hampshire. sad 11| Simpson. 
Eastern German = 11) Janes. 
Wyoming... go. «| “  18/Thomson 
Oneida.. oon ISeneca-St., Ithica...| “* 18) Baker. 
a pee Cambridge Valley..| “ 18/Janes. 
Vermont ......secceeeeee Montpelier ........... ** _ 19/Simpson. 
Black River........00+« RIOR cccccccccecesesces! “ Seana, 
Maine. ......00-.0eeceeesee Lewistown 9| Janes 
East Maine............. Waldoboro............. 17| Janes 
y eee .-|Greenville, Tenn.... 17) Clark. 
.|Heilbronn .... , as 
. 20) Baker. 
= Morris 
Simpson. 
8| Baker. 
29| Thomson 
29/| Simpson. 
Central Ohio........... 29) Ames. 
N. W. Indiana......... 29) Clark. 
West Wisconsin 29 | Scott. 
Des Moines 29| Kingsley 
East Genesee 29) Janes. 
Ne@vad8......cscceeeseeeee 5| Baker. 
Wisconsin......00-.000 6|Clark. 
Michigan . 6| Simpson 
Detroit .......ccccreees eee 6| Ames. 
Upper ase 12| Kingsley. 
Indiana.. Vi 12/Thomson. 
N. W. Wisconsin 12)|Scott 
Central German ” 12) Janes 
California ........+++0+ nJ os 19| Baker. 
Southern Illinois. 19) Thomson. 
19) Clark 
19|Simpson 
19] Ames. 
19|Scott 
19/| Janes. 
26) Morris. 
26) Kingsley 
27 Clark 
27 (Simpson, 
3|Ames. 





TdetIA nc ccssseesocsioess RR Ee tei. ORR saad 
BORED cicecceccccvcsccoseed |Moradabad........... Feb. Wiscnessistcase 





CoNDENSED History oF STEAM.—About 280 years 
B. C., Hero, of Alexandria, formed a toy which exhib- 
ited some of the powers of steam, and was moved by 
its power. 

A. D. 540, Antheminus, an architect, arranged several 
caldrons of water, each covered with the wide bottom 
of a leathern’tube, which rose to a narrow top with 
pipes extended to the rafters of the adjoining build- 
ing. A fire was kindled beneath the caldrons, and the 
house was shaken by the efforts of the steam ascending 
the tubes. This is the first notice of the power of 
steam recorded. 

In 1543, June 17, Blasco de Goary tried a steamboat 
of two hundred and nine tuns, with tolerable success, 
at Barcelona, Spain. It consisted of a caldron of 
boiling water, and a movable wheel on each side of 
the ship. It was laid aside as impracticable. A pres- 
ent, however, was made to Goary. 

In 1650 the first railroad was constructed at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

The first idea of a steam-engine in England was in 
the Marquis of Worcester’s “ History of Invention,” 
A. D. 1663. 

In 1701 Newcomen made the first steam-engine in 
England. 

In 1718 patents were granted to Savary for the first 
application of the steam-engine. 

In 1764 James Watt made the first perfect steam- 
engine in England, 

In 1736 Jonathan Hulls first set forth the idea of 
steam navigation. 

In 1778 Thomas Paine first proposed the application 
in America. 

In 1781 Marquis Jouffrey constructed a steamboat 
on the Saone. 

In 1785 two Americans published a work on it. 

In 1789 William Symington made a voyage in one 
on the Forth apd Clyde Canal. 

In 1802 this experiment was repeated. 

In 1782 Ramsay propelled a boat by steam at New 
York. 

In 1789 John Fitch, of Connecticut, navigated a 
boat by steam-engine on the Delaware. 

In 1793 Robert Fulton first began to apply his at- 
tention to steam. 

In 1783 Oliver Evans, a native of Philadelphia, 
constructed a locomotive steam-engine to travel on a 
turnpike road. 

The first steam vessel that ever crossed the Atlantic 
was the Savannah, in the month of June, 1819, from 
Charleston to Liverpool. Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 

Tae DARWINIAN THEORY OF CREATION.—Philoso- 
pher F. Stein, of Prague University, says: “A faithful 
and conscientious search into the propagation and de- 
velopment of the minutest animal forms of the same 
species shows that under no circumstances do they de- 
velop themselves from dead matter, and that no kind 
of experiment can produce the simplest living atom. 
How the first form of every species has been brought 
into existence is a question which lies beyond the limit 
of natural sciences, and which they never can answer. 
They can not pretend to discover the secrets of crea- 
ticn. All efforts in this direction, which have lately 
been made by Darwin, we may safely consider as utter 
failures.” 
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Biirrarg Bodies. 


History oF RATIONALISM; Embracing a Survey of 
the Present State of Protestant Theology. By the Rev. 
John F. Hurst, A. M. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co., and Carlton & Porter. , Cincinnati: Poe & Hitch- 
cock. 8vo. Pp. 623.—We rejoice to see our esteemed 
friend Mr. Hurst make so grand a debut into the world 
of letters as he has done in this great work. We knew 
there was a great reservoir of availability in him, and 
we expected it would some day make itself known 
and felt, but we were not. prepared to sée it break 
forth all at once in the contribution of a volume so 
large, and valuable, and opportune as the one that 
lies before us. A month ago we noticed the republica- 
tion of Lecky’s History of the Spirit of Rationalism 
by the Appletons, and since then have been busily 
engaged in reading it. It is, of course, developed from 
the rationalistic side, and we are glad to be able to 
follow its reading by the study of Mr. Hurst's work, 
which, of course, is developed from the stand-point of 
a genuine Christianity. We needed both these histo- 
ries in this country, and every one who desires ta 
trace the stream of thought in this direction will wish 
to study both. It is our intention to recur again .o 
these interesting and opportune works in a department 
where we can treat them more carefully and more at 
length than is possible in these “notices.” At present 
we desire to say that Mr. Hurst gives ample evidence 
of large and accurate acquaintance with his subject, 
and presents a broad historical survey of the entire 
field, and his work can not but be perused by students 
and inquirers with interest and profit. 


Tue CENTENARY oF AMERICAN MrrmopisM: A 
Sketch of its History, Theology, Practical System, and 
Success. By Abel Stevens, LL. D. With a Statement 
of the Plan of the Centenary Celebration of 1866, by 
John M Clintock, D. D. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 12mo. Pp. 287.—This 
work was “prepared by order of the Centenary Com- 
mittee of the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church,” and we need scarcely add is ably and 
judiciously “ prepared” when we remember it is the 
work of “the historian of Methodism.” It is a Cente- 
nary offering; it is designed to be one of the means of 
instruction and inspiration for the Centenary year, 
and as such, we think, is admirably adapted to its 
object. It is divided into three parts: First. What is 
Methodism? Answered Historically: in which we have 
six chapters, briefly sketching its origin, founders, and 
early progress both in England and. America, and its 
practical and doctrinal systems more elaborately pre- 
sented. Second. What has Methodism achieved entitling 
it to the proposed commemoration? in which, in seven 
chapters, are presented its special adaptation and use- 
fulness, its labors in literature and education, in the 
Sunday school and missionary enterprises, and its 
loyal and patriotic services to the country. Third. Its 
capabilities and responsibilities for the future: in which 
we have a most valuable presentation of the numbers, 





wealth, resources, and capabilities of the Church such 
as must fill every devout Christian with thanksgiving 
for the past and glorious hopes and purposes for the 
future. The book onght to find its way into every 
family of the Church. The publishers have issued it 
in beautiful style. 


WrniFrrep Bertram, and the World She Lived In. 
By the author of “The Schinberg-Cotta Family,” ete. 
12mo. Pp. 479. $1.75. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co—The fame of the 
author of the Schénberg Family, of Kitty Trevylyan, 
of the Early Dawn, and of many other interesting and 
instructive books will lose no luster by this beautiful 
story of English home-life. We have the same chaste 
and pure style, the same simplicity and naturalness of 
thought, the same power of life-like description, and 
the same spirit of piety as characterize her former 
works. In this work we have some admirable delinea- 
tions of youthful piety and some striking expositions 
of Scripture which will be sure to make the readers 
wiser and better. 


THE Sona WitHouT Worps. Dedicated to Children. 
Square 24mo. Pp. 140. Tinted paper. $1. Same 
author and publisher.—A beautiful little book, which 
will be delightedly read by the children. ‘“ The song 
without words” is the grand and wonderful song 
which the great creation is constantly sending up to 
God and singing for men—the wordless hymn of praise 
that rises from the sea, the streams, the meadows, and 
the living things. « 


A SumMeR IN Skye. By Alexander Smith, author 
of “Alfred Hagart'’s Household,” ‘A Life Drama,” ete. 
12mo. Pp. 423. $1.75. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—The author of the 
famous ‘Life Drama” has been spending a Summer in 
the wild, romantic island of Skye, one of the Hebrides, 
lying on the north-western coast of Scotland, and has 
written a very sketchy and rambling book of what he 
saw and heard. The Lochs of North Scotland, the 
fisheries of the Hebrides, the lives of the ignorant and 
superstitious fishermen, the legends of the islands, 
mingled with literary gossip, and some original poems, 
all done in a style of English composition that is 
really admirable, make up the contents of this very 
readable book. 


HerewarD, THE LAST OF THE ENGLIsH. By 
Charles Kingsley. 12mo. Pp. 307. $1.75. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.— 
Charles Kingsley, besides his ecclesiastical reputation, 
has sufficient merit in the department of light litera- 
ture to secure the reading of any book he may choose 
to write. In the present work he has given us a his- 
torical romance, the substratum of history being the 
story of Hereward, one of the famous freemen of Dane- 
lagh, the last of the pure Angles, who rose and fought 
desperately, but too late, against William the Norman. 
Hereward was the second son of the Lady Godiva, 
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known in the old legends as “ the most beautiful as well 
as the most saintly woman of her-day,” and of Leofric; 
the great Earl of Marcia and Chester, whose “counsel 
was as if one had opened the Divine oracles, very wise 
for God and for the world, which was a great blessing 
to all this nation.” The life of Hereward, whose deeds 
were often sung by minstrels and old-wives in sueceed- 
ing generations, is still extant in prose and verse, and 
in the present work Mr. Kingsley says he has “ fol- 
lowed the cotemporary authorities as closely as he 
could, introducing little but what was necessary to 
reconcile discrepancies, or to illustrate the history, 
manners, and sentiments of the time.” 


LittLge Foxes. By Christopher Crowfield. 12mo. 
Pp. 287. $1.75. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Christopher Crowfield is 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and the “little foxes” 
are ‘‘those unsuspected, unwatched, insignificant little 
causes that nibble away domestic happiness and make 
home less than so noble an institution should be.” 
Those that are “taken and bound” in this neat little 
volume are Fault-Finding, Irritability, Repression, 
Persistence, Intolerance, Discourtesy, and Exactingness. 
It is a book that will well repay its cost in every 
home, and is issued in very neat style. 


Patriot Boys AND Prison Pictures. By E£d- 
mund Kirke, author of “Among the Pines,” ete, 16mo. 
Pp. 306. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cinein- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Stories of heroie and patri- 
otic boys in our late war, told in excellent style for 
the children, by a writer whose facile pen has made 
the hearts of men and women throb with indignation 
against cruel wrongs, and with high resolves to ban- 
ish them from our land. This kind of literature, we 
think, has almost reached its end, but to the boys 
and girls who want to hear more of the great wrongs 
and noble deeds that come of war this book will be 
welcome. 


THE PoEMs or THomAs BAILEY ALDRICH. 24mo. 
Blue and gold, $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Mr. Aldrich is a born 
poet, one of the best of our times, still young, not 
more than thirty years of age, from whom we expect 
still greater things than he has yet accomplished. 
Hitherto he has spent himself on fugitive pieces, all 
good, some exquisite, every-where marked by tender- 
ness, sweetness, and musical flow. Who has not read 
the exquisite ballad of “ Babie Bell?” Popular as it 
deservedly is, it is only one among many fully as ten- 
der and musical in the present collection. We wait 
for his master-work yet to be born. 


War-Lyrics AND OTHER PoEms. By Henry How- 
ard Brownell. 12mo. Pp. 243. $1.50. Same. Pub- 
lishers —Mr. Brownell deserves a high place among 
the war-poets, and his poems are among the best of 
their class. There is in them a sprightliness, a patri- 
otic and poetic ring, which gives them a merit far 
above the mediocrity of many of the so-called poems 
inspired by the war. Indeed, it is rather remarkable 
that the inspiration of our great struggle brought forth 
scarcely a poem that will live for posterity. 


Sun-Rays From Farr anpd CLoupy Skies. By 
Cousin Carrie, author of ‘Keep a Good Heart.” 16mo. 





Pp. 260. $1.25. Mew York: D. Appleton & Co. Cim 
cinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—“Cousin Carrie” is a 
pure and sprightly writer, and has written a very. in- 
teresting book, pleasant and sorrowful, showing just 
such sad and happy scenes and. events as mingle 
themselves together in human life, and as may be 
witnessed any time in our great cities. It is a neat 
book, beautifully illustrated, and may be safely given 
to the children. 


Notes From PiymouTH Punrit: A Collection of 
Memorable Passages from the Discourses of Henry 
Ward Beecher. With a Sketch of Mr. Beecher and the 
Lecture-Room.. By Augusta Moore. New LEdition- 
Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 12mo. Pp. 374. $2. 
New, York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co.—These Pulpit Notes were originally pub- 
lished with the consent of Mr. Beecher, but without 
his inspection. They now appear with large additions 
and with the indorsement of Mr. Beecher. They are 
just what they purport to be—‘ passages from the dis- 
courses of Henry Ward Beecher”—some beautiful, 
some striking, some startling, all worthy of preserva- 
tion. The sketch of Mr. Beecher and his lecture-room 
exhibits him in his’ relation as a man and a pastor. 
Miss Moore will be recognized by our readers as a 
frequent contributor tothe Repository. The volume is 
issued in excellent style. 


Prison LiFE In THE Sours, at Richmond, Macon 
Savannah, Charleston, Columbia, Charlotte, Raleigh, 
Goldsboro, and Andersonville, during the years 1864 
and 1865. By A. O. Abbott, late Lieutenant First New 
York Dragoons. With Illustrations. 12mo. Pp. 374. 
$2. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co.—“ The following pages,” says the 
author, “ are offered to the reading public with the hope 
that they will throw some light upon the barbarous 
treatment we received at the hands of the rebels. 
They do not claim to tell all the story of prison life, 
only a part. Others are filling it up, dark and gloomy 
as is the picture;.yet pen and tongue both fail to tell 
it all.” Yes, and pen and tongue will ever fail to 
depict these horrors inflicted in a spirit of deliberate 
coolness and purpose that makes them more horrible 
than any thing in the annals of savage life. It is right 
that such records as these should be given to the 
world; but who can read them without sickening in- 
dignation? 


RicHARD CoBDEN, THE APOSTLE OF FREE TRADE. 
His Political Career and Public Services: A Biography. 
By John MGilchrist. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
16mo. Pp. 304. $1.50. Mew York: Harper & Bros. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—The purpose of the 
author in the plan of this work, and which he has 
faithfully carried out in its execution, “ was to tell the 
story of Mr. Cobden’s life and patriotic and philan- 
thropie services as far as possible in the very words 
of the subject of his biography.” Mr. Cobden has 
been made to tell the story of his own life. It is a 
model biography. In a small 16mo it tells all we need 
to know of even a man-as great as Richard Cobden. 
And a great man he was, too, springing from the 
people, battling stoutly and successfully against the 
monopolies of the aristocracy, resisting the blandish- 
ments of the great, and the proffers of place and power, 
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remaining to the end the representative of the liberal 
and democratic opinions held by the middle classes in 
England. By nature and position he was a true friend 
to America and her free institutions. The Harpers 
have issued the volume in very neat style. 


Dz Vaxe: A Story of Plebeians and Patricians. 
By Hon. Henry W. Hilliard, Exz-member of United 
States House of Representatives from Alabama. Two 
volumes in one. 12mo. Pp. 552. New York: Blelock 
¢& Co.—This book we have not read. It is printed and 
bound in excellent style, and looks as if it might be 
well written and readable. The Central Advocate says: 
“Mr. Hilliard speaks well and writes tolerably in 
French and English, and knows what constitutes 
beauty. The ladies talk in rhapsodical strains, and the 
book is sensational. Mr. Hilliard is an ex-preacher as 
well as an ex-congressman, and his book partakes of 
the merits imparted by ministerial and congressional 
virtues. We admire his heroes and his exquisitely- 
beautiful heroines, and hope that he and they are doing 
well.” 


Carry’s Conression. By the author of “ Mattie: 
A Stray.” No. 258 of Harper's Library of Select 
Novels. Paper, 75 ets. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


Hurp axD Hoveuron’s Horipay Booxs.—From 
R. W. Carroll & Co. we have received the following 
books issued in most beautiful style by the enterpris- 
ing publishers named above. We regret they did not 
reach us earlier, that we might have noticed them in 
time for the holiday trade. But they are not epheme- 
ral books, and we can still commend them to those in 
search of books issued in the highest style of the art 
of book-making. The manufactory of this house at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where not these alone, but 
scores of other choice and elegant books are stereo- 
typed, electrotyped, printed and bound, has become 
famous all over this continent as “The Riverside 
Press,” and the perfection and beauty of the work 
which emanates from it is its best and highest recom- 





mendation. Two hundred persons are constantly em- 
ployed in the establishment in the various processes of 
book-making, and the work in all stages of complete- 
ness passes constantly under the eye of the experi- 
enced head of the establishment, Mr. H. O. Houghton, 
than whom there is not a more accomplished bouk 
manufacturer in the United States: 

1. The Fables of Asop, with a Life of the Author. 
Tllustrated with one hundred and eleven engravings 
from original designs by Herrick. $2. The best and 
handsomest edition we have ever seen. 2. Picciola. 
By X. B. Saintine. A new edition, revised by the 
author. With illustrations by Leopold Flameng. 
$1.50. 3. Chastelard: A Tragedy. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. $1.25. 4. Beauty and the Beast. 
With original illustrations by H. L. Stephens. Printed 
in oil colors by F. Bien. $1.50. 5. Cinderella, or The 
Glass Slipper. Illustrated in oil colors. $1.50. 6. 
Puss in Boots. Original illustrations in oil colors. 
$1.50. 7. The Water-Lily. By Harriet Myrtle. With 
twenty illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC.—The London Quarterly Review, 
October, 1865. The Westminster Review, October, 1865. 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1865. American Editions. 
New York: Leonard Scott & Co. 

Manual of Instruction for Classes of Baptized Chil- 
dren in the Methodist Episcopal Church. By B. Haw- 
ley, D. D. New York: Carlton & Porter. 

A Sermon on Holiness, Preached at the Seaville Camp 
Meeting. By Rev. A. E. Ballard. 

Catalogue of M’ Kendree College. 1865-66. Lebanon, 
Ill. President, Rev. Robert Allyn, D. D. Students, 
213. 


Music.—The Boys that Wear the Blue. Words by 
Mrs. M. A. Kidder; music by Henry Tucker. 30 cts. 
Festival March. By Charles Fradel. 30 cts. Never 
Forget; or The Memories of Andersonville Prison Pens. 
Words by Mrs. Kidder; music by Henry Tucker. 
30 cts. The above are from W. Jennings Demorest, 
389 Beekman-street, New York. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


Broiroarg Greord. 


ADDRESS OF THE BISHOPS TO THE CHURCHES. 
To the Ministers and Members of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church. 

Beloved Brethren —In the good providence of God 
we have been spared to see the closing of the first 
century of American Methodism. The General Confer- 
ence has ordained that this period “shall be celebra- 
ted by all our Phurches and people with devout thanks- 
giving by special religious services and liberal thank- 
offerings.” 

No ordinary gratitude will suffice in acknowledging 
the momentous and incalculable blessings which God 
has bestowed upon our Church and upon our country, 
and the world through the Church. From the landing 
of Mr. Wesley's first missionaries to the present hour 
the Spirit has blessed and prospered the evangelized 
labors of Methodism here to a degree unparalleled in 





Church history. Your pastors will call to your minds 
the great facts ofthis wonderful history in their cen- 
tenary sermons and addresses, and you will find them 
recorded in the centenary volume prepared by order 
of the General Conference, which, we trust, widl be read 
by all our people. We can only now recount a few of 
the signal mercies which call for extraordinary grati- 
tude and thanksgiving to God. 

We have reason to be grateful for the preservation 
of that pure theology which we have inherited from 
our fathers. No dangerous heresy has ever taken root 
among our ministers or people. They still hold those 
great evangelical doctrines which Methodism was raised 
up to bear witness to before the world. Repentance, 
free grace, the testimony of the Spirit to the believer's 
acceptance before God, and the dectrine of Christian 
holiness are all preached and held in their integrity. 
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We have reason to be thankful to the God and Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ for the acceptance of 
these truths by multiplied thousands to whom it has 
been our privilege to proclaim them. Through the 
power of this Gospel, preached with simplicity and 
with the demonstration of the Spirit, multitudes have 
been brought from darkness to light, and have been 
made to sit in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. Quick- 
ened by the power of a new life, they have been ena- 
bled to bear the cross, to follow after Christ, and to 
testify of his grace. 

We have reason to be thankful for the rich legacy 
left us in the lives and example of our Methodist fa- 
thers. Their heroic self-devotion, their labors, and 
their sufferings, are priceless treasures to us, and will 
be to our children. The names and memories of Em- 
bury, Webb, Strawbridge, Asbury, Coke, Lee, and 
others, their fellow-laborers, should ever be cherished 
in the Church with devout gratitude to God, that we 
can call them fathers in the Gospel of Christ. 

We have reason to be grateful for the devoted love 
of our people to the institutions ~f Methodism. As 
the fruit of this love they have cheerfully borne the 
burdens of the Church. They have never wavered in 
their attachment to our ministry. They have been in- 
spired with a steady zeal for the conversion of souls 
abroad, and for the propagation of the Gospel in 
heathen lands. To the fidelity of its local preachers, 
exhorters, leaders, stewards, Sunday school: superin- 
tendents, and teachers, Methodism has been largely 
indebted under God for its rapid spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

We have reason to be thankful for the noble army 
of witnesses for Jesus who have fought the good fight, 
and have kept the faith, and have laid down their lives 
in hope of eternal blessedness. It has been the high 
privilege of American Methodism to train up uncounted 
thousands of precious souls for immortality; and 
though they be not with us any more in the flesh, yet 
we and they, through the power of Christ, are indisso- 
lubly ONE. 

We have abundant reason for gratitude when we 
consider the blessing which has rested upon our schools 
of leerning. The labors of the Fisks, the Emorys, and 
the Olins of American Methodism have not been in 
vain. Our colleges and higher schools have passed be- 
yond the perils of infancy, and give promise of reach- 
ing the vigor of matured life. It is for you, beloved 
brethren, to make the Centenary commemoration the 
occagion for placing these institutions upon solid foun- 


dations. To do our work fitly and well will require. 


the resources of an ample learning, fully imbued with 
the spirit of Christ, and consecrated to the interests 
of his kingdom. 

As we approach the boundary line which separates 
the first century of American Methodism from the 
ages yet to come, it becomes us to praise God for his 
wonderful works unto us. In every family let special 
thanksgiving be offered in the hour of household wor- 
ship. In every hamlet, town, and city, let there be “a 
holy convocation to the Lord.” Let us all, young 
men and maidens, old men and children, enter into 
his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise. God forbid that we should glory in man! to 
him be all the glory for the wonderful things which he 





hath done, by his word and by his Spirit, for our 
Church and by our Church among the people of this 
land. 

In the marvelous providence of God the completion 
of the first century of American Methodism is coinci- 
dent with the restoration of peace to our nation. The 
alarms of war have ceased, and blood no longer flows. 
Our brothers and sons, many of whom were in the 
ranks of the army, have returned to their homes and 
to their peaceful pursuits. A monstrous iniquity 
which threatened the life of the nation, and called 
upon it the wrath of God, has been put away from 
among us. Four millions of human beings, many of 
them our brothers and sisters in the Lord, havé been 
delivered from bondage. The nation begins a career 
of progress which we fondly hope will be uninterrupted 
for a century to come. Christ to-day calls us to lofty 
duties, to a work whose greatness may be as much 
hidden from our eyes, and yet be as extraordinary as 
that work of our fathers, which, begun in 1766 in faith 
and hope, has grown to what we now behold. May 
the baptism of the Spirit, which was so plenteously 
poured upon them, descend also upon us! In the 
name of the God of our fathers let us arise and go 
forward! 

May we not at this auspicious period look for a 
closer union of all who hold our common Methodist 
faith? We have already at our meeting at Erie on 
the 15th of July last expressed the conviction that 
“with the removal of slavery, the cause which separa- 
ted us from one another has passed away,” and we 
still trust that the day is not far distant when there 
shall be but one organization which shall embrace the 
whole Methodist family in the United States. We 
would rejoice if in our approaching Centenary there 
could be a general union of all Methodists who agree 
in doctrine, and who are loyal to the Government and 
opposed to slavery. It behooves us to cultivate peace 
and charity toward all men; as followers of Jesus we 
should do all in our power to soothe the asperities of 
feeling excited by the war. Let us, as we are exhorted 
in Scripture, “ be tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven us.” It 
is not always given to human wisdom to accomplish 
its design; yet, on the other hand, it sometimes pleases 
God to transcend human wisdom by the greatness of 
his plans, and while working with the human co- 
laborer, to crown his efforts with such signal blessings 
that the glory is altogether God's. Such has been the 
history of Methodism in the century past, and such it 
may be in the century now before us. In this faith 
let us be co-workers together with God. That you 
may begin in the right spirit, we commend to you, 
brethren, the directions of the General Conference for 
the conduct of the services of the Centenary year. 
They contemplate the spiritual improvement of the 
Church. We ask you, therefore, to gather together on 
the first Sabbath of the new year, in order to offer 
special thanks to God for the spiritual blessings which 
we so richly enjoy. But throughout the year let 
prayer continually ascend for the outpouring of the 
Spirit upon the Church, that the year may be ono of 
an unusual ingathering of souls, and that unusual 
grace may rest upon the people. “And we beseech 
you, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
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your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to 
God, which is your reasonable service.” The dedica- 
tion of ourselves to Christ must precede all other gifts. 
As the expression of your gratitude, the General Con- 
ference invites you to make offerings of your substance 
as God has given ‘you ability for the perpetuation and 
extension of Methodism in this country. The Confer- 
ence has presented to your consideration both connéc- 
tional and focal objects. The latter have claims upon 
you which you will cheerfully meet; yet we trust that 
you will not forget those conneétional and’ foreign 
charities which represent the spirit of our Methodism. 
They have been selected with care by a large commit- 
tee, of which we ourselves were members, and they 
have our entire approval. Let us by establishing these 
strengthen the bond which makes us one. Wherever 
it is practicable we advise that your gifts be equally 
divided between the connectional and local objects pre- 
sented to you. 

On one point, dear brethren, it may not be out of 
place for us to say that we earnestly hope you will 
not allow your Centenary gifts to interfere with your 
ordinary contributions to the support of the Church 
and its missionary and other benevolent movements. 
To do this would be to vitiate one of the best charac- 
teristics of the Centenary donations; namely, that they 
be an extraordinary expression of gratitude to God 
Let us take care that his work does not suffer. 

Let us all show by our Centenary gifts our gratitude 
to God for the benefits which he has granted to us 
through the Church, and our zeal to extend these ben- 





efits to the ends of the earth, and to perpetuate them 
to the end of time. In his name let us lay broad and 
deep foundations for the Church of the future. But in 
all our gifts and plans let boasting and vainglory be 
excluded. The work is the Lord’s; we are but his 
feeble instruments. Let us present our Centenary 
offerings in the spirit of King David, when he said, as 
the people brought their gifts of gold and silver for the 
temple, “Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, ‘and the majesty; 
for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is thine; 
thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
head above all. Both riches and honor come of thee, 
and thou reignest over all; and in thy hand is power 
and might; and in thy hand it is to make great, and 
to give strength unto all. Now, therefore, our God, 
we thank thee, and praise thy glorious name. But 
who am I, and what is my people, that we should be 
able to offer so willingly after this sort? for all things 
come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee. 
For we are strangers before thee, and sojourners, as 
were all our fathers; our days on the earth are as a 
shadow, and there is none abiding. O Lord our God, 
all this store that we have prepared to build thee a 
house for thy holy name cometh of thy hand, and is 
all thine own.” 


T. A. Morris, O. C. BAKER, 
E. 8. JANES, E. R. AMEs, 
L. Scort, D. W. Car, 
M. Srupsoy, E. THomson, 


C. Krnastry. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 16, 1865. 





Hitter’s Bindg. 


Oxe Mrution oF DortArs—We see it quietly 
announced from our Mission Rooms that “the appro- 
priations for the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for the year 1866 are one million of 
dollars!” We immediately exclaimed, Te Dewm lauda- 
mus’ We honor this sublime faith in the piety, the 
benevolence, and the ability of our Church. We feel 
that the General Missionary Committee and Board 
have become thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
age, and perhaps have only felt a little in advance of 
the great Centenary year some of the inspiration of 
that grand movement. But will it be collected? Of 
course it will. When has the Church ever failed to 
meet the announcement of her representatives in the 
great missionary work of the amount needed for car- 
rying forward these enterprises of the Church? A 
single glance at the judicious distribution of the total 
of a million indicates that the committee could not 
possibly have done less, and that, if possible, they 
should have done more. 

As we look over the appropriations with a scrutini- 
zing eye, we can not see a single point where we think 
less might have been appropriated. We can see several 
where we could heartily wish it had been in the 
power of the Church to appropriate more. T!. sim- 
ple fact is, we live in marvelous times, when God by 





his providence is rapidly opening up vast districts to 
the evangelizing efforts of his Church, when events of 
vast historical significance are occurring with a rapid- 
ity that can scarcely be equaled by the recording pen 
of the historian. God is equally preparing his people 
by their enlarged conceptions of the significance and 
purposes of his glorious kingdom, and by an astonish- 
ing development of the benevolent spirit of Christian- 
ity. Nor is his providence less striking in the mani- 
fold sources of wealth which he has opened up for his 
people by which the means are furnished for the,exer- 
cise of this enlarged benevolence. Thus God, working 
in history, is opening the world for evangelization; 
God working by his Spirit is inspiring the benevolence 
of his people; and God working in science is discover- 
ing the facilities and aggrandizing the means for the 
accomplishment of the great work. 

Bat let us more minutely turn our attention to the 
work that is to be done and how to do it: 

1. A little less than one-third of the whole amount, 
namely, $287,657.83, is appropriated to our Foreign 
Missionary work. We rather like to see that item 
close up with the eighty-three cents. It is indicative 
that these appropriations are not merely guesses at the 
amount that will be needed for this foreign work. 
They are the result of the most careful examination, 
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made first by the missionaries actually in the field, 
each requirement being accompanied by a statement 
of the object for which it is needed. This estimate, 
coming from the missionary, is reviewed by the Mis- 
sionary Committee, both with regard to the objects for 
which the expenditure is to be made, and the amounts 
that are asked for. If the objects for which the mis- 
sionary asks appropriations do not commend them- 
selves to the judgment of the Committee, that body can 
set them aside. Thus, when the appropriation is finally 
made, it is the joint judgment of our missionaries 
abroad and our representatives ‘in the Missionary Com 
mittee at home. These parties have said, for our for- 
eign missionary: work we need for 1866 nearly $300,- 
000. This work embraces eight foreign missions, with 
nearly a hundred different points of operation, about 
one hundred and seventy missionaries, and nearly 
eight thousand members. Four of these missions are 
in purely heathen countries—India, Bulgaria, China, 
and Africa; the remaining four are the German and 
Switzerland, Scandinavian, and South American mis- 
sions, and the French Conference. As we look over 
these vast and promising fields we are confident that 
not a dollar too much has been assigned to the foreign 
work. Comparing this appropriation wita last year, 
we observe that it is less by $27,570.22, so that the 
great expansion is not found in the foreign depart- 
ment. . ; 

2. The next is an aggregate appropriation of $15,550 
to “ foreign populations residing in oar own country.” 
The action of the last General Conference, organizing 
the German work into Annual Conferences, considera- 
bly modified the form of this appropriation, leaving in 
this class only the Welsh and Scandinavian missions, 
to which the committee has wisely added the Chinese 
in California. In the amount appropriated under this 
head there is but little variation from last year. The 
same may be said of the appropriation of $4,550 to 
our Indian missions. 

8. The next item, a liberal one of $321,150, provides 
for one of the most important and effective branches 
of our mission work; namely, “American Domestic 
Missions,” embracing the local and home missionary 
work, such as giving aid to weak charges and making 
appropriations for pioneer mevements in fifty-eight 
Annual Conferences, including four German and two 
colored Conferences. We have no separate Home 
Missionary Society in our connection, but this ample 
provision for our local home-work indicates that we 
have a department in our missionary organization that 
most carefully and comprehensively studies the home- 
wants of the Church; and when we come to study the 
workings of that department, through the presiding 
elders of the various Conferences, and the General 
Missionary Committee gathered from all parts of the 
Church, it strikes us as the most efficient, impartial, 
and thorough home missionary society in the world. 
It is, in fact, one of the grand secrets of the marvel- 
ous success of Methodism in this country. No lover 
of the Church will regret, we are sure, to find an in- 
crease of about $100,000 in the appropriation to this 
department. 

4. We now come to 4 grand appropriation born of 
the times in which we live. The South, hitherto shut 
up to the advancé’ of a free evangelism, is now open 





to the Church. Four millions of bondsmen, hitherte 
prohibited from reading the Word of God, and whose 
religion was as much a matter of dictation from their 
masters as was their daily toil, are free. The Churches 
of the vast territory of rebellion are demoralized; 
their organization is broken, and their influence has 
been wasted and destroyed by directing it to the un: 
holy purpose of revolution. The eyes of tens of thou+ 
sands have been suddenly opened to the falsehoods 
and fallacies that have been imposed upon them by 
their ambitious religious leaders. Thousands more are 
bitterly ‘suffering the miseries needlessly and madly 
brought upon them by these false shepherds. Every- 
where are manifest the evidences of disintegration and 
decay. A merciful God has saved our nation—has 
given us a moral, political, and physical victory; so 
signal, so complete, so suggestive, that all are com- 
pelled to see in it the movings of His powerful hand. 
But our glorions victory is only the signal for the ini- 
tiation of a great moral regenerotion of the nation. 
God and our powerful Government have triumphed 
over rebellion and slavery; it remains for God and 
the Church to eradicate from the nation the seeds of 
moral and social evil which engendered both. All at 
once, then, a new and wonderful missionary field is 
thrown upon the Church. The scattered sheep of a 
thousand folds must be sought and gathered. by truer 
and gentler shepherds. Especially must the millions 
of God’s children, so recently made free, and initiated 
so suddenly into new moral and sccial relations, be 
gathered and folded by the Church. The work is gi- 
gantic, but it is also imperative, and demands haste. 
Never did “the king’s business” before require more 
prompt and efficient action. We thank’God for ena- 
bling the directors of our missionary enterprises to 
comprehend so well the situation. It is in this de- 
partment we find the great increase. For this work is 
appropriated a little over $300,000. It could not be 
less; perhaps the ability of the Church, and other great 
enterprises which are before us, would not allow it to 
be more. We rejoice in the appropriation. It is for a 
great national as well as Christian work, and every 
loyal man will be ready to contribute to it, as well 
from patriotic as from Christian motives. 

As we thus pass over the items of this appropriation 
of a million dollars we find no room for retrenchment; 
nothing is in excess. No advance has been made in 
our foreign work, and but little in our ordinary home 
work. It is simply an emergency thrust upon us by 
the providence of God, and that same providence has 
made us amply able to meet it. 

How is it to be done? We think there would not 
be the slightest difficulty in doing it, if we had not 
also other great enterprises before us for 1866. The 
increase upon last year’s appropriations are not nearly 
equal to the demands that were then made on the be- 
nevolence of our people for wants growing out of the 
war, and which have now ceased. The turning of 
only a fractional part of the vast contributions of our 
people to the Christian and Sanitary Commissions, to 
volunteer and draft funds, etc., would meet this in- 
creased demand for our missionary work. But the 
year 1866 is to be memorable in the history of Amer- 
ican Methodism. We are to send down through the 
future the evidence of our grateful appreciation of a 
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hundred years of history. We are to consecrate by 
generous offerings a new and important Church organ- 
ization—the Church Extension Society. We are to 
show our gratitude for established peace, and meet the 
responsibilities thrust upon us by a regenerated na- 
tionality. We are at the same time to maintain our 
regular contributions to established societies. We may 
as well look at the work before us. The General Con- 
ference asks for at least $2,000,000 as the Centenary 
effering. The Missionary Society has appropriated 
$1,000,000. To the Sunday School, Tract, and Bible 
Societies we annually give about $150,000 more, And 
for local enterprises $100,000 more. Three millions 
and a half is the demand for Christian benevolence 
on the Methodist Episcopal Church for 1866. The 
Centenary offering is special, and of course should not 
be allowed to draw on the regular contributions of the 
Church. We hope it will even surpass the amount 
named, but we equally hope that not a dollar will be 
drawn from the regular claims of the Church. It 
would be but a poor expression of our gratitude for 
the past hundred years merely to withdraw for this 
purnose contributions that we have been in the habit 
of : aking to our ordinary Church enterprises. Let 





the Centenary contribution be extraordinary and alone, 
every man, woman, and child in the Church making to 
it a contribution great or small, in remembrance of the 
wonderful history of the past. Let our regular collec- 
tions go on as before. 

A million of dollars, then, for missions! Remember 
this is almost four hundred thousand more than last 
year, and there must be, therefore, a large increase—an 
advance of sixty-six per cent.—in the collections. But 
what is a million of dollars after all to a Church of 
almost a million members, and almost a million of 
scholars in her Sabbath schools? Two cents a week 
appropriated to this work by each member would cover 
the whole amount. A penny a week dropped by the 
children of the Sabbath school into the missionary box 
would cover the half of it. It is evident, then, that it 
only needs that the Church should be worked, that her 
resources should be actually reached, that every mem- 
ber should do something, and the work would be done. 
It can be done. Our faith will be greatly disappointed 
if it is not done. Let the Spring Conferences in the 
East give us the key-note of inspiration, and the great 
West will also rise in her strength, and the result will 
cheer the friends of missions throughout the world. 





Biiior’s Babe. 


Watcuina THE ReTurNs.—Some weeks ago our 
publishers sent ont their lists to the agents in whose 
hands was the fate of the subscription list of the Re- 
pository for another year. A few days ago these lists 
began to return. We have been watching them to see 
how many of our old friends were dropping off, and 
how many new ones were taking their places. So far 
we have reason to be encouraged; for while we see 
with regret the fatal pen or pencil drawn through some 
of our old names, we find a number of new ones that 
more than fill up the blanks. At this date, January 
1st, when our returns are reaching us rapidly, the indi- 
cations are good for an increasé over last year. This is 
as it ought to be, and we are thankful to our friends for 
their industry and faithfulness in this matter. In some 
localities we notice a large increase in the list, and we 
feel almost tempted to give public acknowledgments to 
some of our brethren whom we know to have made this 
large increase by their personal efforts. The time for 
effort is not passed yet, brethren; try once more when 
this reaches you, and let us have a large advance in the 
list this year. We are prepared to send back numbers 
to subscribers that come in a little late. 


Tue Encravinas.—In the “table of contents” we 
insert for this month the “ View Near North Conway.” 
Our readers will remember that we substituted this 
beautiful picture for our Centenary plate in the Janu- 
ary number. It belongs properly to this number, and 
in binding up the volume it should be so placed. We 
consider it a gem of a picture. The engraving is as 

. hear faultless as it can be in the present state of the 
art, and like the charming Indian scene from Bierstadt, 
this picture is also increased in value by being a trans- 





lation of a painting by Kensett, one of our best Ameri- 
can artists. Mr. Jarvis, in his “ Art Idea,” thus com- 
pares these two great artists: “‘ Kensett is more refined 
in sentiment, and has an exquisite delicacy of pencil. 
He is the Bryant of our painters—a little sad and mo- 
notonous, but sweet, artistic, and unaffected. In his 
later pictures there is a phantom-like lightness and 
coldness of touch and tint, which give them a somewhat 
unreal aspect. But they take all the more hold on the 
fancy for their lyrical qualities.” Many of our readers 
we know will welcome the fine portrait of Mrs. Palmer. 


ArTICLEs AccEPTED.—The following articles are 
placed on file: My Story; Night; Grandiloquence; Edith 
Dorne; Hector; Via Révelation; Young America; The 
Via Dolorosa; Calvary and the Sepulcher. Poetry.— 
The Mother's Reproof; Farewell to the Old Church; As 
thou Wilt; A “all to Action; Without and Within; 
Home at Last; Immortality; Two Pictures; Prayer for 
Help; I Heard his Voice; and Memories. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—The following we will not be 
able to use. It is impossible to give all the reasons that 
lead us to decline certain articles. But there are good 
reasons for every one, and such as, we think, would be 
satisfactory even to the writers, could we tell them. 
Mr. Dixon Learning Self-Reliance; The Spas of the 
Empire State; Evils of Novel-Reading—a good subject, 
but one that should have more extended and careful 
treatment; Our Hired Hand; Our Canadian Village; 
Knowledge is Power; The Christian Family. Poetry.— 
Its Use; Too Late; My Mission; The Two Gatherings; 
New-Year’s Thanksgiving—comes too late; Speed the 
Gospel; The Hill of Science; One Talent; She hath Done 
what she conld; Centennial; and The Father's Voice. 
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